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FRIENDS’. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
SPECIAL OFFER, 
50 Cents to the End of the Year. 


TO «NEW SUBSCRIBERS.” 


The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent to the end of 
1896, for F7/FTY CENTS, beginning with the issue of Eighth month 29, 


which will contain the 


First INSTALMENT OF THE SWARTHMORE CONFERENCE REPORTS. 
This will be Four Months and over for Half a Dollar. The offer is to 


New Subscribers only. 


Subscriptions Received at ‘‘ Book Room,”’ 


in the CoLLEGE BUILDING, 


Swarthmore, during the Conferences, ” FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION. 


ition as nurse to invalid or as house- 
eeper in asmall family. Reference given. 
Address M., Hartford, N. J. 


A REFINED MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN WANTS 


OR RENT.—TO A SMALL, ADULT FAMILY, 
a medium-sized furnished house near 19th and 
Green Stre+ts. Rent taken in board of Friend 

and wife. Address No. 70, this Office. 


OR RENT. —WITHOUT BOARD, A SECOND- 
story room, suited for one ortwo men. 1536 
Cherry Street. 


L L EGIBLE LETTERS ON TOMBSTONES 


inted in color or gilt, two to five cents per 


etter. 38204 Chestnut Street. 


ONDON GROVE, PA.—BOARDING IN A 
healthy location; home comforts ; 
moderate. Reference. K. E. WEBB. 


O LET—FULLY FURNISHED, FOR STRICTLY 
private occupation, a very attractive — 


residence near 15th and Diamond streets ; 
rooms, 2 baths; hard wood finish ; in first rate = - 
dition throughout. Large yard and choice outlook. 
_NATHAN EL E. JANNEY » 608 Chestnut Street. if 
NFU RNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT. "8204 
Chestnut Street. 


ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
thorough in every respect. S. W. corner 
16th and saan streets. 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends, 


A Paper for the Worid’s Congress of Religions at Oht- 
rth moet knee 


By Howarp M. JEenxrs. 


keen 2 oe, 
cen’ single ¢o 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail 
prices. —_ Friend ,' Intelligencer Asseciation Limited, 
941 Ancu Orausr. Philed’a. 


letter envel- 
- Ly 25; 
at these 


“ Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy ms, 276 handsomely illustrated 
Desirable fo: r library or table; an ~~ table gift. 
Price, $1 50 rand $1.25, according to b . Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD BERTS, 


Norristown, Pen: 
For sale at FRIENDS’ Boos ASSOCIATION, - 


terms 





| tion w 


500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


| 


Roll Top, contain- 


|DESKS ing all latest im- 


provements, were $25,—maker failed, 

—now they’re $15,— (but Limited num- 
ber to be had.) 

JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—926 Arch St, 


Swarthmore Conferences. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
(Of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia’, 


will have 
IN THE COLLEGE BUILDING 


a room which will be stocked with the latest pub- 
lished Friends’ books, various kinds of writing 
paper and envelopes, pens, pencils, photographs, 
visiting cards, memorandum books, postage stamps, 
etc., etc. 

Orders will be taken for engraving, and 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


The room will be known as the Book Room, and 
is conveniently located on the first floor, opening 
into the main corridor. 


30TH ANNIVERSARY oF THE UNIVER. 
SAL PEACE UNION. 


Mystic, Connecticut, Eighth Month 26th-29th, 


The Grove is now open, the Peace Temple erected ; 
= the meetings promise to be unusually inter- 
esting. 

The pooncest International Tribunal of Arbitra- 
ll claim special attention. 

Speakers expected : Walter S. Logan, New York 
Bar Association ; Scott I. Hershey, Ph.D., Boston ; 
Rev. John McG. Foster, of Ma ne; Hon. Amos 
Perry, H. L. Hastings, Rev. Thos. L. Poulson, Dr. 
Dudiey A. Sargent, of Harvard, Chas. 8. Keyser, 
Amanda Deyo, and many others. 
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FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 
Circulars on ws on Application. 


*F RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter coliege. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, addrese, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


FRIEN DS’ SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


will re-open Ninth Month l4th, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young chileren. 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 
years of successful experience. 

Six young women received the diploma in Sixth 
month, 1896. Special circular issued 

Out of town pupi s for this or other departments 
can find comfortable homes in private families. 
Special discount in Tuition to Friends 

ISAAC T. JOHNSON, ee 


MARTIN A C ADEMY, | 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si urly. 

For catalogue address. 

Principal, 


EDGAR STINSON, 
or M. L. YEATMAN Secretary, 
Kennett Square,|Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
acres of ground; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 

boratories, and ‘large, es pe py gymnasium ; 

manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 
rei 


EO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


. een 
Darlington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Near the beautiful Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
14th next. Beautiful and heaithy location. Grounds, 
@7 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, an 
Linguite Courses of Study, Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 

For illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 
West Chester, Penna. 





SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and go Classes. 


Prepara’ 
sters from 


Send for cnaleges ae 
ticulars, references, 


parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Mosting. 

Liberal course of study. ar 

yt = ay a 

tt al ve pu 

admitted 6 eee are vacancies. Send 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 








-_Ivo RY SC OAP 


There are only a few brands of manufactured arti- 
cles that are kept by a grocers, Ivory Soap is one 
of these. 


Tre Procter & Gamare Co., Cin’. 


ee College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


- WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


| One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. ideal location. The best of 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
oF Its TESTIMONIES. 

By JoHN J. CORNELL, 

35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


(Poems. ) 
By Howarp J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1.00. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. GarD- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 


For Sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


\UMMER SHOES AND OXFORDS 


In BLACK AND RUuSSET 
From $1.75 up. 


Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


S. DUTCHER, 


47 N. THIRTEENTH STREET, (Below Arch). 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. B.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. 1 LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


£D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop.: 233 N. 2d St., Phita.. Pa, 


Price, 
ECHOES. 








teachers and teaching. Buildings and equiqments 
| unequalled. Finest School G sanestom in America. 
| And only $5.00 per week. Addres 

G. M. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 








tary arrangements. ee 
peseenty yeetet near 
— New York Citv. For Catalogue and 


AQUA =u” 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


32a Year. 
A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. 
RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A.M.,Pb.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1865-1896. 


A Systematic Business Training 


Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 


Three full courses: 


BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, "96-'97, begin Monday, August 31, 1996. 
WiGET SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1896. 


WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea =a 
so much cheaper than cocoa? | 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. | CONRO ws 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, | HARDWARE AND HOUSEFURNISHING, 


TEA DEALER, 
$1 NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 903 and 905 Market STREET. 








Preserving ! 
ARE YOU READY FOR IT? 


KETTLES, PORCELAIN LINED, 
ENAMELED WARE, 
Fruit Jars: Mason's 
Lightning, 
Fruit K 
Trix Cans, 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXXIV. 


Tuus fo do more, we must first of all be more. This is 
the Gospel way all through. God never teaches us that we 
are to do and afterwards to be. What preachers tell you 
about dead works means simply that tt ts a mistake for us to 
try to do before we have learned to be. 

J. Renpev Harris. 


From his little book, ‘“* Memoranda Sacra.” 


MATTERHORN QUESTS. 


As men essay the Matterhorn— 

That peering peak of stone and snow— 
To view some matchless Alpine morn, 

The petty world stretched far below, 
Though after all their toil and pain 
They can but clamber down again ; 


So yearning souls essay the heights 
Of spirit, setting dangers by, 
And recking naught of low delights 
‘The flesh affords; you ask them why, 
They know not; some divine unrest 
Bids them to climb and do their best. 
— The Congregationalist. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Historical Sketch by James Wood, prepared for the Bicentennial 
Celebration, at Flushing, Long Island, Fifth moath 29, 1895. j 


- 
~ 


Tue records of the yearly meeting and monthly meetings 
contain many entries of great interest, some of them 
upon subjects of much importance. The earliest gen- 
eral concern of Friends upon Long Island seems to have 
been upon the use of tobacco, which the influence of 
their Dutch neighbors probably tended to increase. 
Under date of Eighth month 13, 1685 we find the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ This Meeting hath drawn up a paper concerning 
the disorderly smoking of tobacco, and have left the care 
of it to John Bowne, Wm. Richardson, and Francis 
Richardson, to see that copies of said paper be sent, ac- 
cording to the desire of Friends, to the Meeting of the 
neighboring Province, and said paper be recorded in a 
book.’’ The neighboring province was New England, 
to whose yearly meeting the meetings on Long Island 
then belonged. On the second page of the records of 
the yearly meeting of Friends for New England we find 
the following, under the date of Fourth month 14, 1686. 
‘*At a general Yearly Meeting at the house of Wm. Cod- 
dington, R. I. The several meetings, to wit: Sandwich, 
Scituate, Salem, Piscataqua, Oyster Bay being called, the 
testimony of Friends at Oyster Bay against the immoder- 
ate use of tobacco being read in the meetings having 
unity with it, have agreed that copies of it be sent to the 
several meetings in New England, and all Friends are 
desired in the love of God everywhere to take heed of 
it.’’ Friends steadily continued to oppose the use of to- 
bacco. The quarterly meeting on Long Island recorded 
in 1774, ‘‘ Friends are clear of chewing tobacco jin 
meeting.”’ 
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There are a zreat number of minutes encouraging the 
membership to observe moderation in their living, and 
warning them against ‘‘ running into extravagance.’ 

Friends early kept a careful record of their marriages. 
The first we find is under date of the 6th of Eighth 
month, 1663. ‘‘ We whose names are hereunder written 
are witnesses at the usual meeting-house of Andrew 
Wright, in Oyster Bay, and in the presence of the public 
assembly there gathered the day aforesaid, Samuel An- 
drews and Mary Wright intending marriage, and having 
given notice thereof before, did then and there accord- 
ing to the practice of the holy men of God, take each 
other for man and wife, to live together in the tear of 
God so long as they shall live. 

‘* SAMUEL ANDREWS, 
‘«« Witnesses : Mary ANDREwWS.”’ 
JoHN UNDERHILL, 
HANNAH WRIGHT, 
ELIZABETH UNDERHILL.’’ 


Friends have always exercised a care over their mem- 
bers in reference to improper marriages. At a monthly 
meeting at Flushing, First month 2, 1699, ‘‘A committee 
was appointed to visit Daniel Dean concerning his dis- 
orderly marriage.’’ At the meeting in Fifth month ‘ the 
committee reported that he would give satisfaction to 
Friends, and if he were to do it again, he would not do 
it.’’ At asubsequent meeting the case was again con- 
sidered, and the meeting thought that Daniel Dean had 
not given proper satisfaction in condemnation of ‘< his 
disorderly proceeding in going from Truth for a wife.’’ 
Finally, in the following year, ‘‘ he sent a paper acknowl- 
edging his error and default concerning his marriage, 
and that he hopes to be more careful on all occasions for 
the time to come. The which Friends do accept.’’ 

Young Friends were educated to exercise great care 
in reference to marriage. This is interestingly illustrated 
in the following letter from Hannah Bowne, daughter of 
John Bowne, to her parents who were then in England: 
‘‘And dear father and mother, I may also acquaint you, 
that one Benjamin Field, the youngest son of our friend, 
Susanna Field, has tendered his love to me, the question 
he has indeed proposed is concerning marriage, the which 
as yet I have not at present rejected, nor given much way 
to, nor do I intend to proceed, nor let out my affections 
too much toward him until I have well considered the 
thing, and have your and friends’ advice and consent 
concerning it.’’ Benjamin Field and Hannah Bowne 
were married in due time. 

Friends everywhere took an early stand against sla- 
very. There position concerning it was one of gradual 
development At first Friends upon Long Island held 
slaves without objection, the meeting sometimes assisting 
members in their purchase. On the 14th of Eighth 
month, 1684, this record was made: ‘‘At our half year 
meeting at Matinecock, the necessity of John Adams be- 
ing laid before this meeting for their consideration and 
assistance for some speedy supply for part of the payment 
for a negro man that he hath lately bought, the meeting 
appoints and desires John Bowne to take care in behalf 
of the meeting to procure a sum of money on as cheap 
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terms as he can for the supply as aforesaid, and the meet- 
ing engage to reimburse him.’’ 

For many years inquiries were made as to the condi- 
tion of slaves held by Friends. Some Friends even en- 
gaged in the slave trade, as shown by the following re- 
cord made sth of Ninth month, 1765. ‘‘ Samuel Un- 
derhill, of New York, is concerned in importing negroes 
from their native country. A committee was appointed 
to treat with him, who produce to the meeting his con- 
demnation as follows: To the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends at Flushing: Whereas, I have some time past, 
contrary to Friends’ principles, been concerned in the 
importation of negroes from Africa, which has caused 
some uneasiness in mv mind, I think I can now say that 
I am sorry that I ever had any concern in that trade, and 
hope in the future I shall conduct myself more agreeably 
to Friends’ principles in all such matters. I am, Friends, 
etc., Samuel Underhill, New York, Nov. 6, 1765.’’ The 
Monthly Meeting at Flushing, 26th of First month, 1774, 
recorded, ‘‘ John Whitson sold a negro man, and the 
meeting think he should return the money to the pur- 
chaser. As he refuses, he is disowned.’’ Same meeting 
Tenth month 10, 1775. ‘* Charles Doughty sold a negro 
and justifies himself therein. He is disowned.’’ On 2d 
of Fifth month, 1776, the Monthly Meeting at Flushing 
recorded: ‘* The Committee on negroes report that many 
Friends have them, but seem disposed to free them. 
Some have manumitted them, and instruct their children 
in necessary learning. Some justify their bondage. The 
Committee is to labor with Friends who keep these poor 
people in bondage, in the ability that truth may afford 
for their release, and if insensible, then Friends can have 
no unity with them so far as to accept their services in 
the church or receive their collections. No Friend shall 


hire any negro held in bondage, neither take any negro 


or other slave that is not set free when of age, nor do 
any act acknowledging the rights of slavery.’’ When 
the Friends freed their negroes they continued to care for 
their religious welfare as well as their education. At the 
Monthly Meeting held at Flushing, Fifth month, 1784, 
‘* Four meetings were appointed especially for negroes at 


Westbury, Cow Neck, Matinecock, and Bethpage.’’ Re- | 


ports from these meetings were received from time to 
time, and were very satisfactory. Six years after, in 
1790, the record says: ‘‘ The matter of appointing a 
committee to hold meetings for the black people came 
weightily before the meeting.’’ On the 2d of Fifth 
month, 1767, Purchase Quarterly Meeting asked the 
yearly meeting to consider the following proposition : 
‘« If it is not consistent with Christianity to buy and sell 
our fellow-men for slaves during their lives and their pos- 
terity alter them, then whether it is consistent with a 
Christian spirit to keep them in slavery that we have al- 
ready in possession by purchase, gift, or any other ways.”’ 
It was decided that Friends could not hold slaves or deal 
in them. This was twenty years before Wilberforce took 
his first step in England against the slave trade. Soon 
afterwards monthly meetings were instructed to appoint 
committees to advise and assist Friends in the manumis- 
sion of their slaves. The subject received constant at- 
tention, and slaves were rapidly liberated. Committees 
reported from time to time, and the minutes record en- 
couraging progress, ‘‘ to the satisfaction of the meeting.”’ 
In 1778 the following minute was placed upon record : 
‘* The matter respecting those Friends that continue to 
hold slaves, being now taken under consideration, it is the 


judgment of the meeting that such Friends as still refuse | 


to free them, ought to be dealt with as disorderly mem- 


bers."’ Monthly Meetings proceeded to disown such 
members. 
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them to rest here. They felt that the liberated slaves 
should be reimbursed for past services, and in 1781 
monthly meetings were directed ‘‘to appoint a number 
of solid, judicious Friends as a committee to perform a 
visit to such Friends who have set their negroes free, and 
inspect into the circumstances of such negroes, and afford 
them such advice both with respect to their spiritual and 
their temporal good as they may be enabled to do, and 
also endeavor to find what in justice may be done to such 
negroes as may have spent the prime of their lives in the 
service of their masters.’’ They were authorized to 
determine the amount so due when the late masters were 
willing to leave it to the judgment of the Committee. 
They were also directed to see that provision was made 
for the proper education of the negro youth. Reports 
were made from time to time of the progress of this 
work until in 1784 it was recorded: ‘‘ It appears from 
the reports of the monthly meetings, that they have at. 
tended to the settlement between the Friends who have 
set negroes free and the negroes so set free, and they find 
that such settlement hath been generally made where it 
was necessary.”’ A few exceptions were individually 
named and these persons were duly dealt with.. Thus we 
find that in the year when American independence was 
acknowledged by Great Britain, the Friends of New York 
Yearly Meeting had forever cleared themselves of human 
slavery. 

The records give many accounts of the sufferings of 
Friends from the first occupation of New York by the 
English until after the Revolutionary war because of 
their refusal to perforin military service, but this subject 
is too extended for treatment at this time. It is particu- 
larly noticeable that Friends were not allowed to elude 
the military officers, nor to receive pay for property taken 
for the use of the army, nor to purchase confiscated 
property. 

In 1757 the Yearly Meeting referred to the monthly 
meetings a proposition for uniting the Yearly Meeting 
held on Long Island with that held in Philadelphia. The 
monthly meetings without exception reported that they 
deemed it best ‘‘ to let it remain as it is for the present.”’ 

In 1771 the Yearly Meeting directed that £100 be 
raised and ‘* paid to Samuel Bowne, merchant in New 
York, to be by him transmitted to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in London, to defray the public expenses of the So- 
ciety.’’ Flushing Quarterly Meeting raised £60 of this 
sum, and Purchase Quarterly Meeting £40. Money was 
raised for the same purpose in other years. 

There seems to be no means of ascertaining the 
number of Friends in the Yearly Meeting prior to the 
present century 

A feeling was long potent in the Society that the 
numbering of the people would be vanity, or in some 
way sinful. From the number of marriages recorded 
the number of members upon Long Island and in West- 
chester county must have been very great. Upon Long 
Island whole communities were composed almost entirely 
of Friends, and some considerable sections contained 
few other residents. 

Not only were there no records of the number of the 
members kept, but the number who joined the Society 
by request was not stated for very many years. The 
records make frequent mention of additions to member- 
ship in such words as, ‘‘ Divers here joined the Society,’’ 
or, ‘‘A goodly number now joined the meeting.’’ 

The period of the rise and rapid growth of the So- 
ciety of Friends in England, and its establishment in 
America, was marked by great religious zeal, by an en- 
thusiastic devotion to truth and bya sincere, consecrated 


But the conscience of Friends did not allow | service in spreading the knowledge of the truth among 
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mankind. It could hardly be expected that these would 
continue in their early strength and vigor. But time did 
more than merely weaken the forces that had been so 
efficacious in their operation. The points in which 
Friends differed from other Christians were distinctly 
marked in their character, and this caused them to be 
regarded as a peculiar people by others, and to so regard 
themselves. They gradually magnified the importance of 
these peculiarities until they became matters of pride, 
and Friends came to regard their membership in the So- 
ciety as something that guaranteed a superiority to others. 
Under the almost complete religious liberty of England 
and America, persecution and oppression had ceased, and 
there were no assaults from without to compact the body 
and weld it into homogeneousness. Under these circum- 
stances inevitable dissensions appeared. Some differences 
in doctrinal views had existed in the Society from the 
beginning. People came to George Fox from every de- 
nomination, agreeing upon certain distinct doctrines, but 
differing upon others according to their previous training 
or association. So Jong as they were busy in active work 
for others these differences lay dormant, and all were 
eager ip displaying and carrying forward their banner for 
the truth’s sake. When this aggressive work ceased and 
their hands were idle they had both the time and the 
inclination to criticize one another, and to seek out their 
disagreements. 

In the writings of some of the prominent early 
Friends we find a marked diversity of views in regard to 
the person and offices of Jesus Christ. At the beginning 
of the present century these views were brought into 
general discussion. There seems to have been a lament- 
able deficiency in scriptural instruction both among the 
membership and in the general public. The conditions 
were favorable for strife and dissension. Parties were 
formed, and much bitterness of feeling was manifested. 
At length, in the year 1828, further unity had become 
impossible, and the separation which had taken place in 
Philadelphia in the previous year was consummated in 
New York. Since that date two bodies of Friends have 
existed side by side, each claiming to be the true suc- 
cessor of the original organization, and each using with- 
out distinction the original name. Under all the cir- 
cumstances it is remarkable that the two have got on as 
peacefully as they have. Very wisely all discussion ceased 
after the separation occurred. It took long years for each 
to recover from the shock of the disastrous event. As 
this recovery took place each body has pursued its own 
course, has worked upon the lines of its own principles, 
and we can thankfully believe, has been enabled to ac- 
complish some good for the church and the world. We 
can indeed rejoice that animosity is now a thing o1 the 
past, and that this day, the first in sixty-seven years, 
brings us together upon common ground to commemorate 
the faithful labors of our common ancestry. 


In a broad and practical sense we all know that if 
there were nothing above conscience, conscience would 
assuredly lead many of us into the ditch ; nay, that, for 
want of enlightenment from above, it actually has lead 


many there. The Light by which our consciences must 
be enlightened, the Light in obedience to which is our 
supreme good, must be something purer than this fallible 
faculty itself. Jt must be that power within us : 
which is one with all the wisdom, all the goodness, all 
the order and harmony, without us; one with ‘the 
power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness ”’ ; 
one with ‘the eternal will towards all goodness.’’— Caro- 
line E. Stephen. 


EARLY FRIENDS IN YORK COUNTY. 
Eantors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In the INTELLIGENCER for Eighth month 1, 1896, I notice 
in the article ‘‘ Meetings ard How to Rezch Them,’’ 
that Warrington Monthly Meeting is given as dating 
from 1730. It seems to me that this date is much too 
early, as there were few, if any, white people in those 
parts (York county, Pa.), at that time. Possibly there 
were a few German settlers there as early as 1736, but I 
think the Friends began to settle there about 1738. 

At present I have only a few scattered notes bearing 
on this subject, and therefore cannot go into it thorcughly, 
but I enclose a few extracts from Friends’ records, which 
may give some light. The Friends mentioned were 
afterward members of Warrington Monthly Meeting, 
when that monthly meeting was set up seyarate frcm 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, on the 19th of Tenth month, 
1747- 

In the marriage book of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting 
it appears that the first marriage by Friends’ ceremony 
in York county was that of Robert Hodgin, of Manches- 
ter township, and Theodate Seal, widow of Joseph Seal, 
who were married Fiith month 29, 1740, ‘‘ at ye house 
of John Day in the township aforesaid.’’ Another early 
marriage was that of James Frazier, of Manchester, to 
Rebecca Cot, daughter of Thomas Cot, of seme place, 
married at the house of William Garretson, in Manchester, 
Eighth month 20, 1740. 

A warrant for the Warrington Meeting ground, dated 
July 5, 1745, was given by John Penn, to be in trust for 
the Society of Friends, but owing to an irregularity, the 
land by proclamation was later declared vacant and after- 
ward patented First month 22, 1767, to William Garret- 
son, William Underwood, William Penrose, Peter Cleaver, 
and their successors, in trust for the Society of Friends. 
The deed calls for 29 acres, 156 perches, and ‘‘allow- 
ance’’; was signed by John Penn, then lieutenant- 
governor, (not the person who had made the grant in 
1745. but his nephew). 

The present meeting-house at Warrington, according 
to the inscribed stone in the wall, was erected in 1769. 
The first meeting house, built of logs, stood in a corner 
of the present graveyard, where parts of the old founda- 
tion were recently uncovered. 

I hope some one well acquainted with Warrington 
Monthly Meeting will write for the INTELLIGENCER a full 
account, with the scholarly thoroughness of the author of 
‘* Southern Quakers and Slavery.’ The History of York 
county, and the abstract of Friends’ records, all of which 
are included in the collection of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Library, Philadelphia, would furnish valuable aid 
in such a sketch. 

As there are several William Cookes at Dillsburg, Pa., 
I think it would be well to give the Warrington corre- 
spondent his full name,—William R. Cooke. 

Since so many Friends are now interested in our his- 
tory, it seems to me that it would be a good plan to start 
a Friendly Historical Society, with the aim of collecting 
and preserving our history. If this is feasible, why would 
it not be a good time to agitate the question at the coming 
Conferences at Swarthmore ? 

ALBERT Cook MYERs. 
Kennett Square, Pa., Eighth month ro. 


‘ath ist mo., 1737-8. At our mo’ly meeting of 
Newark, held at Kennett, application is made to this 
meeting on behalfe of John Day and wife, Nathan Hussey 
and wife, Christopher Hussey and wife, John Garretson 
and wife, for Certificates to be Joined to Sadsbury 
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mo’ly meeting. Therefore we appoint Jacob Chandler 
& Thomas Willson to inquire into their Conversations 
and Settlement of the affairs of the abovesaid ffrds whilst 
amongst us, and if nothing appears to obstruct to pre- 
pare Certificates for them and produce to the next mo’ly 
meeting.’’ 

‘ist 2nd mo., 1738. At our mo’ly meeting of 
Newark, held at Centre. The ffrds above appointed to 
prepare Certificates for the firds above mentioned have 
accordingly produced them, which were read, and signed 
accordingly to order of said meeting.’’ 

«3rd of 4th mo., 1738. At our monthly meeting of 
Newark, held at Center. Application is made to this 
meeting for a Certificate for Joseph Bennett and wife to 
be Joined to Sadsbury mo’ly meeting. Therefore we ap- 
point Ellis Lewie & Wm. Lewis to inquire into Conver- 
sation and Settlement of his affairs, and if nothing appears 
to obstruct to prepare one for them and produce to the 
next mo'ly meeting for approbation.”’ 

‘ast sth mo., 1738. At our mo’ly meeting of 
Newark held at Kennett, the firds above appointed to 
prepare a Certificate for Joseph Bennett and his Wife 
have produced one for them which was read and Signed 
by order of Said meeting.’’ 

‘*At our monthly meeting of Sadsbury held at Leacock 
ye 7th of 3 mo. 1739. The Representatives being Called 
all appeared. 

‘« There being Divers families of friends of late Set- 
tled on the west side of Susquehanna, some of. them 
have produced Certificates to this meeting from Kenet 
Meeting where they formerly Dwelt their being four 
mentioned In one Certificate bearing Date 18th of ye 2 
mo. 1738, viz: Nathan Hussey, Ann his wife, John Gar- 
rison & Content his wife, John Day and Ann his wife, 
Christopher Hussey & Ann his wife, & another Certifi- 
cate from the Same place bearing date ye 4th of ye 5 mo. 
1738, Recommends Joseph Bennett & Rebecca his wife 
all wch this meeting receives in membership with us. 
The Friends of that Settlement being desirous of a Tol- 
eration from this meeting to keep meetings of worship 
Every first day and fourth day of ye week for Six months 
time wch request Is Granted.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


HELEN KELLER 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 


In the summer of 1893 Helen spent three weeks at the 
Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, and it is probable 
that not one visitor in a hundred “‘saw’’ so much in the 
same space of time as did she, or remembers it so vividly 
at this distance. Her teacher described everything as 
fully as possible as they passed along, answering innu- 
merable questions with a clearness that the habit of seeing 
and hearing for her pupil has developed ; and Helen was 
everywhere permitted to pass her hands over whatever 
could be thus examined. She was much interested in 
‘the Midway,’’ because of the representatives there of 
foreign nations; and her comments upon these showed 
not only a wonderful knowledge of the countries from 
which they came, but also a marvelous thoughtfulness in 
regard to the condition of other peoples. This was es- 
pecially true concerning the Asiatics. 

During the same summer Helen visited Niagara Falis. 
We naturally wonder what such a spectacle could be to 
one of her limitations. Here was something that could 
not be examined by the sense of touch, nor apprehended by 
walking over or around it. ‘‘I feel the tremble,’’ she 
said, and by that alone, so far as we can perceive, could 
she gain any assistance by proximity in forming an idea 
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of this matchless phenomenon. Yet the effect upon her 
was very marked. Description means something to one 
who notes and weighs every word. The Great Falls had, 
no doubt, been carefully described to her, and her mental 
picture of them was probably more vivid, and fully as 
adequate, as that of most of those who see them with the 
externaleye. As she stood in the presence of the mighty 
cataract she was at first silent and thoughtful. After a 
time, turning to one of the party, she said ‘‘ Do you think 
it strange that I like to be here ?’’ and without waiting 
for a reply continued, ‘‘ No, it is not strange, for God 
has planted in our hearts the power to feel the mystery 
enfolding us. I think I have the same sensation and 
feelings I had when I first stood beside the great ocean,— 
a feeling of awe and reverence, mingled with a little fear. 
I think I shall feel the same when I stand in Saint Peter’s, 
and at the foot of Mount Blanc.’’ Then, after a pause, 
she added, ‘* It is difficult for us to describe our feelings 
when we are deeply moved ”’ 

Helen Keller is now sixteen years old. Of late years 
it has been the policy of her friends to exclude her from 
the public eye as far as practicable, and to secure for her 
as tranquil and natural a development as possible.¢ With 
the aid of Miss Sullivan she has been quietly pursuing her 
studies for two years at the New York School for the 
Deaf and Dumb. But it is not possible to prevent the 
public from taking an interest in her, and it seems right 
that the world should know something of the progress of 
one who is at once so singularly afflicted and so wonder- 
fully gifted. Her development continues to be such as 
might be expected from the qualities shown in her earlier 
years. Her mind and memory are stored with much of 
the best literature of three languages, all of which she 
speaks. Her voice is said to be clear as a bell, and un- 
usually well modulated for one who cannot hear. Her 
mastery of French and German is so complete that it 
seems to the listener as though either might have been her 
native tongue. Perhaps the most remarkable of her at- 
tainments is that of listening through the fingers, if such 
an expression may be allowed. By lightly touching the 
lips of a speaker she is able to understand what is said, 
and is thus enabled to carry on conversation with those 
who know nothing of any form of sign language. Her 
enjoyment of life is intense despite her deprivations, 
which, indeed, are not without their compensations. Of 
the rough, selfish, and uncouth side of things she has 
little knowledge. The most depraved even could not be 
other than gentle in her presence. She does not see the 
accounts of crime and misery with which our daily press 
abounds, and it is not probable that much knowledge of 
such things isimparted to her. She declares that she sees 
the bright and beautiful world with the eye of her soul. 
Had she other eyes, she would see, as the rest of us do, 
much that is repulsive. She is ever joyous in her dis- 
position and optimistic in her temperament. Nearly 
two years ago she wrote: ‘‘In front of us stands the 
closed gate of a new century, on which in letters of light 
God has written ‘ Here is the way to wisdom, virtue, and 
happiness.’ These words area prophecy. They foretell 
that in the beautiful sometime all wrong will be made 
right and all the sorrows of life will find their fulfillment 
in perfect happiness. We must look forward to this 
beautiful sometime ; we must trust in God securely ; we 
must not doubt him because of the great mystery of pain, 
sin, and death. Hope is our privilege and our duty. 
Hope makes me glad and content with my life, for I 
know that in God’s beautiful sometime I shall have the 
things for which I pray so earnestly now.’’ 

In appearance Helen is thus described by one who 
has recently seen her: ‘‘ She is a very bright looking, 
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not to say pretty, girl with flowing locks and short skirts, 
with a countenance intelligent with happy thoughts that 
occupy her mind. Her girlish face is wreathed in smiles 
and changeful as a summer sky.’’ Another says of her: 
‘¢ So remarkable is the progress the girl has made that 
some would not recognize that there is anything differ- 
ent in her manner from that of other young girls. Her 
eyes are wide open and expressive, though there is no 
sight in them. She walks guided by her sense of touch 
and vibration and avoids every obstacle.’’ 

Helen’s love of knowledge and delight in the acqui- 
sition of it is likely to be very fully gratified. She is 
about to enter the preparatory school for Radcliffe Col- 
lege (Harvard Annex) with the intention of taking a 
full collegiate course. She will be accompanied by Miss 
Sullivan, through whom in class-room and _ lecture-hall 
the words of teachers and professors will be conveyed to 
her. Happily she can respond for herself in recitation 
and examination as readily and fully as any one. Her 
pleasure and aptness in giving expression to her thoughts 
through the pen show no abatement, and with her mar- 
velous spiritual and intellectual gifts, enriched by the 
best culture of the centuries, we may hope and reason- 
ably expect that in years to come the world will hear 
from her to its edification. G. D. B. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE IN ENGLAND. 


Extracts from a sermon by Canon Wilberforce on the text ‘* Who 

ison the Lord’s side?’’ recently preached in Westminster Abbey, 
London. 
A MAN, in the Christian sense of the word, must work 
out his salvation not only by the exorcism of evil from 
his own breast, but also from the body of society, and 
they who, from indolence and selfishness hold aloof from 
remedial efforts to diminish the temptations of the 
masses, who strive to hamper the efforts of reformers with 
shallow sophisms, plausible epigrams, and self-interested 
hostility, will one day feel the breath of God sweep away 
the mists from before their eyes, revealing to them that 
no separate soul can be saved, except as he seeks to save 
his brethren. Heaven is not heaven to one alone, and 
while the sin-brutalized and drink-degraded are plunged 
into their hell on earth, the selfish and the isolated and 
the indolent and the guiltily acquiescent, like Dives in 
the parable, will find their Hades beyond in the fire of 
the remedial chastening of the Father’s tireless love. 

The application of this truth to the appointed subject 
of to-day is obvious and inevitable. If there be one 
manifest besetting public sin in this nineteenth century 
civilization concerning which it is appropriate to sound the 
solemn challenge, ‘‘ Who is on the Lord’s side ?’’ and as 
to which suspended judgment and selfish inaction consti- 
tute a crime against man and God, it is the treacherous, 
fascinating, degrading evil of intemperance. This open 
ca cer of our national life is terrible in its virulence, 
vast in its ramifications. To the ruin it engenders, all 
alike bear witness. From the army, from the navy, from 
great cities, from country villages, from the police, from 
guardians of the poor, from manufacturers, merchants, 
employers of labor, from physicians, judges, from clergy 
of every denomination, and most often, and most bit- 
terly, from the workingmen themselves, come pouring in 
the accumulated testimonies to the prevalence, the dead- 
liness of this degrading sin. A Manchester clergyman, re- 
ferring recently to the awful waste of infant life through 
the growing intemperance of women, told us that he was 
summoned to vaptize a dying baby in one of the slums 
of Manchester, and found the little waif of humanity 





| sists in personally seeking and saving the lost. 


lying in a chair surrounded by four drunken women all 
too helpless to hold it. In maudlin sentiment they asked 
him to pray, and in the anguish of his soul he prayed: 
‘¢ Father, take this little one home ; leave it not in this 
human hell.’’ The Manchester incident is being re- 
peated a hundredfold in every great city that is spotted 
over with the leprosy of the State-permitted recruiting 
grounds of the felon, the harlot, and the pauper, and in 
all the misery and profligacy, and cruelty and wickedness, 
and disgrace and social demoralization which are the 
direct fruits of the English public house system, we 
Christians are directly implicated, and to us is sounded 
the challenge out of God’s eternity, ‘‘ Who is on the 
Lord’s side ?’’ , 

Physiologically total abstinence is advantageous. 
Theologically it is Christlike ; philanthropically, it is in- 
fluential. The one destructive argument that can be urged 
against it is that it is unconventional, and convention- 
ality is the god of society. But the resistless logic of the 
Man of Nazareth has proved that conventionality, social 
custom, and even religious propriety vanish into thin air 
before the pressure of necessity. ‘*‘ Which of you,’’ he 
said, when they accused him of unconventionality for 
healing on the Sabbath, ‘‘ which of you shall have an ox 
or an ass fallen into a pit and will not straightway (in 
spite of all conventionality, law, and custom, in spite of 
the whole decalogue) pull him out on the Sabbath day ?’”’ 
Can language exaggerate the depth and horror of the na- 
tional pit of intemperance from which the agony of thou- 
sands comes surging upward, ‘‘ like the melancholy wash 
of endless waves’? ? In the days of the Crusades men of 
the bravest hearts and noblest blood in Europe bound 
themselves together in a semi-religious, semi-military 
order under the strongest vows, one of which, curiously 
enough, was that they should drink only water, in order 
to defend the Holy Sepulchre against the infidel. To day 
tens of thousands of men, women, and children are bound 
together by a solemn obligation of total abstinence from 
all intoxicants, that they may wage a modern crusade 


| against the curse of nations, and defend the human tem- 


ples of the Holy Spirit against a foe more bitter than Sara- 
cen or Turk. And when from this pulpit I appeal to- 


| night for new crusaders under the banner of total absti- 
| nence, more of you, especially the good and the religious, 


are held back from joining us by the fear of singularity, 
unconventionality, or fanaticism, than from any other 
motive. I answer, the ox and the ass, the strong and the 
weak together, are in the pit. Custom or no custom, 
conventionality or no conventionality, they must be 
pulled out, and the Lord calls you to his side to help in 
doing it. Though the habits of social life revolt against 
the custom of total abstinence, though glib theories of 
the liberty of the subject and the due enjoyment of the 
gifts of God seem to be contradicted by its propaganda, 
though legally-licensed venders of a profitable commodity 
cry out if men cease to purchase from them madness by 
the bottle, the urgent need of the community knows no 
laws—not even the law of Sinai, with all the rabbis of 
the temple to back it, for the ox and the ass are in the 
pit. The active side of the Divine remedial energy con- 
It is a 
veritable descending into Hades to preach to the spirits 
in prison. The dignity and power of God’s workers 
consist in their identification in heart and method with 


| the Christ. 


CHRISTIANITY as Christ taught is the truest philosophy 
of life ever spoken. But let us be quite sure, when we 
speak of Christianity, that we mean Christ’s Christianity. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 35.—EIGHTH MONTH 30, 1896. 
PAUL’S VISION ON SHIPBOARD, 

GOLDEN Text.—I exhort you to be of good cheer ; for there shall be 
no loss of life among you, but only of the ship.—Acts 27: 22. 
Scripture reading : Acts 27: 1-26. 

HISTORICAL. 


Paul’s trial for heresy and sedition, which began at 
Jerusalem, where the power of his enemies was strongest, 
might have been more speedily terminated but for the re- 
spect of the Roman authorities for the law which would 
bring them to account if Paul, a Roman citizen, suffered 
injustice. This led to his being taken to Casarea, to 
Felix, whose innate sense of justice would not suffer one 
whom he believed to be innocent of any crime to be pun- 
ished, yet whose love of popularity led him to leave Paul 
in bonds that his successor might have the task of concili- 
ating the Jews. Festus, with Agrippa to encourage 
him, might have set him at liberty, but he had 
appealed to Cesar, therefore the final hearing must 
take place at Rome. Two years had now passed. 
Augustus had charge of a band of five hundred or 
six hundred men, called a ‘‘ cohort,’’ the tenth part 
of a Roman ‘‘legion.’’ The Augustus referred to in 
Acts 25th was the Emperor Wero, before whom Paul ap- 
peared and suffered martyrdom. He instituted a merci- 
less persecution against them A. D. 64, and died by his 
own hand in A.D. 68. The name Augustus, meaning 
venerable, is a title that was first added by the Roman 
Senate to that of Caesar or Emperor, when it was given to 
Octavianus in 27 B. C.,—he being the first peacefully 
acknowledged emperor of Rome. He it was who ap- 
pointed the enrollment which obliged Joseph and Mary 
to go to Bethlehem, where the Messiah was to be born. 
He also closed the temple of Janus (god of war) in token 
of the rare occurrence, a universal peace ; thus uncon- 
sciously celebrating the coming of the Prince of Peace. 
Julius (a centurion under Augustus) was a Roman officer 
commanding one hundred men. He was evidently a 
kind friend to Paul. How often the representative of 
justice is kind, and the representative of religion is 
cruel. They started on their journey to Rome from 
Ceesarea, sailing to the northward along the coast. 

At Lycia, Julius and his prisoners and a few others 
took another boat which was about to sail for Italy. The 
adverse winds of their Seventh month (our October, the 
time of their fast to which reference is made) had greatly 
delayed the progress of the vessel, which at best probably 
only made about seven miles an hour. Paul pointed out 
the danger of a winter voyage, of which he may have 
had some prophetic knowledge in addition to his natural 
prudence and judgment. But the winds for the time 
being appeared to favor the starting, and the centurion, 
though doubtless somewhat impressed by Paul’s feeling, 
decided to continue the voyage as far as the opposite end 
of the Island of Crete, which would be a better place for 
them to remain during the winter. Naturally the advice 
of the owners of the ship and cargo would have more 
weight than that of one of the prisoners, who must have 
been held in unusual consideration to have been permitted 
to speak at all. 

Euroclydon means the wave-stirring easter. The name 
by which such storms are now known there is a Levant er. 

Without a moment’s warning the storm struck the 
vessel as they were hopefully sailing along, and they were 
driven before the gale away from the land. We have 
here a vivid picture of the perils of the sea. Can we 
imagine the effect of Paul’s words when he stood in their 
midst and bravely exhorted them to ‘‘ be of good cheer ’”’ 
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because of the vision he had received from God, with its 
message of hope and comfort? What sublime faith, to 
enable one to stand amid such surroundings, a prisoner, 
and boldly proclaim such a message revealed to one’s 
inner consciousness! The time of its fulfillment was not 
yet at hand. We are not told how this address was re- 
ceived, but from our knowledge of sailors we may imagine 
they were nerved for the toil and difficulty which was im- 
mediately before them, and this was a very important 
factor in their preservation. 

TEACHING. 


At first it would seem that this lesson is only import- 
ant as a record of the dangers through which Paul passed, 
and through which he remained steadfast and true ; but 
there is astill deeper lesson to be found in the Christian 
character he displayed. He shared their dangers and he 
shared with them the comfort his religion brought him, 
He made himself one with them. His prayer was for the 
safety of his jailors as tor himself and companions. He 
made no mention of their sins, save to remind them that 
they should have listened to his counsel in the begin- 
ning. 


LESSON NOTES. 

He who believes, like Paul, in the revelations of God 
to his own soul believes in himself in the best possible 
sense ; believes that the divine dwells in him and may be 
safely trusted in times of danger, doubt, and Joss. He 
who can hear and speak or write words believing them to 
be the words of God, carries a force with him which the 
world cannot forever resist and which all truth lovers 
instinctively reverence. Such have been in all ages the 
world’s greatest men, from Abraham to the present day. 
Such men believe in God with a mighty and overmaster- 
ing faith which works wonders, for faith is power. 

Faith is power, whether over the hidden treasures of 
science and art, or the material obstacles of daily living, 
or the hearts of men. Faith makes a man a reality that 
cannot be forever put aside and disregarded. In bonds 
or in prison he carries God with him, converts his jailors, 
encourages his fellow sufferers, comforts his friends, be- 
comes in short a life-giving spirit ; continues to speak 
even after death,and to work, carrying on his thought 
into fruition. 

Faith makes light of difficult tasks and enables a man 
to perform that which has been thought impossible. 
Faith trusts the voice speaking within in the most absolute 
humility and love ; obeys it ; incarnates it. In the man 
of faith the world is constantly made flesh by obedience 
or manifestation. 

By faith have been made all the discoveries valuable 
to our race. It includes always the idea of faithfulness, 
an unflaging patient, constant effort toward the point 
believed in, but not seen. ‘‘ Blessed are they which have 
notseen and yet have believed.’’ If a man should even 
believe an error with a great faith as of Paul, the very 
faith itself would burn the error away and leave only the 
pure golden truth. Truth is given to faith only. 

Let us then have faith in God immanent and trans- 
cendent, and be above all other considerations faithful to 
his Christ-word within the Christian soul. 


THE more you do God’s work within yourselves, the 
more he will give you the opportunity of doing external 
work for him.— Neale. 


Lire is too short to nurse one’s misery. Hurry across 
the lowlands, that you may spend more time on the 
mountain tops.—PAiliips Brooks. 
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REMARKS ON FRIENDS’ MINISTRY. 


Extracts from a paper read by William Scarnell Lean, at a Con- 
ference at Liverpool, after the quarterly meeting in Tenth month, 
1895,—published in the British Friend. 

Tue kind of preaching we have in view is a gift, and to 
its exercise there is a call known, a call from God. Such 
a call is frequently received long before the first occasion 
on which a word is spoken in public ministry ;—often 
years beforehand. The call when heard is not seldom 
accompanied by a high ideal of the fitness for it which 
there should be on the part of the future preacher ;— 
fitness specially in respect of spiritual life and growth, 
and moral rectitude in every form of living. Such an 
one on thinking himself called may well say, ‘‘Am F to 
be looked upon as ‘a man of God?’ Am I to speak of 
‘the Lord God before whom I stand,’ and appeal to him 
as my authority? Are my words to be something more 
than merely comments upon or enlargements of words of 
Scripture? Is there really to be expected a certain ele- 
ment of revelation about what Iam to say, and not ex- 
position only? For, if so, this means an experience of 
immediate communion,—communication in some sort at 
first hand ; and therefore not merely second-hand inter- 
pretations to be dealt with. Do I know anything of 
this?’’ Such reflections have often resulted in excessive 
discouragement ; and the waiting has been long and 
anxious before speaking for the first time in a meeting. 
Or again it has been the discouraging sense of lacking a 
constantly overcoming power in the spiritual life; and 
this has hindered, even though the one thus discouraged 
may have confided his aspirations to some friend, who 
has tried to cheer him by the sensible counsel, ‘‘ If we 
wait till we are perfect, when will that be?’’ Probably 
the real friendliness would be his, who, having been 
brought to a higher level of experience himself, would 


lead the diffident but earnest one into the same blessing. 
In former days, when a beginning was made, what 


was spoken was often brief. In recent years it has been 
noticed that first offerings in the ministry are frequently 
less restrained. It is certainly also noticeable that there 
is more freedom in respect of the range of the subject- 
matter introduced. And to a certain extent this is a 
healthy symptom. But we should expect that the essen- 
tial characteristics of a message inbreathed with spiritual 
life should be prominent, and that the spiritual should 
prevail over the intellectual framework and the illustra- 
tions of it; and we shall hardly approve, among influ- 
ences suited to nurture this, anything approaching 
merely complimentary comments passed by youthful 
comrades, in place of the carefully weighed words of 
encouragement, given only too sparingly, it is true, by 
the elders of an earlier time. 

Some first utterances, not after the most laudable 
pattern, have been from those coming amongst us to fiud 
a refuge for their discontent with previous irksome asso- 
ciations. For our Society is to some asort of cave of 
Adullam, to which men resort whose motive is discontent 
with restrictions put upon them elsewhere. We are 
under no obligation to offer a free course to these in 
everything. There is no license amongst us to speak in 
any of our meetings merely on the plea of an imaginary 
liberty of prophesying. 

But again, some are discouraged in their earlier offer- 
ings because there has been long silence at the beginning 
of a meeting, which they shrink from disturbing ; a si- 
lence that may have been inconveniently prolonged through 
the unpunctual assembling of some meetings. Even 
practiced ministers may then be under a difficulty in 
feeling after right guidance in respect of their possible 
service. And all the while these ministers would them- 
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selves be greatly helped by even brief testimonies or 
exhortations from less familiar voices, acting as ‘‘ latch- 
lifters,’’ as they have been called, to open the door for 
others to enter by. Equally possible is it for preachers, 
whether beginners or of more experience in the work, to 
be kept back because much has already been said in a 
meeting, and they do not like to strike in quickly after 
another, allowing no interval of silence. But a meeting 
almost without silence may at times be as much in place 
as one without words. Silence is not an end in itself, 
any more than speaking is. No rule can be laid 
down for these things. We have not seldom knowna 
long silence broken at last by a minister dropping broad 
hints that it has been a lifeless silence for want of faith- 
fulness to duty on the part of others, when perhaps we 
have wondered what were the signs of the supposed life- 
lessness, and have been surprised that what we have 
really enjoyed has left so different an impression upon 
himself. 


SOME time ago the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, (England), offered a prize of £50 for the 
best Peace Essay for Schools The winner was a retired 
French schoolmaster, M. A. Séve. The essay has been 
published in pamphlet form by the above named society. 
It contains useful and interesting information. Thus the 
author remarks as follows on the cost of militarism : 

‘¢ To-day in Europe every nation spends two-thirds 
or three-fourths of her budget on war and its results. In 
France, for example, out of an enormous budget, scarcely 
a milliard (1,000,000,000) of francs can be found for 
the Civil Service, public instruction, justice, public works, 
etc., that is to say, for expenditure truly productive and 
indispensable to the nation. But a milliard is spent on 
the army and navy, and 1,350 milliards on the Debt—a 
result of former wars. 

‘¢ But is that all that militarism costs? No. Those 
sums, of considerable amount if the whole country be 
considered, must be taken into account which every head 
of a family deprives himself of in order to make the 
years passed with the regiment less hard for his son. 
Everybody knows that a soldier’s life does not err on the 
side of luxury, when he would be thankful to anyone 
who would provide him with a few pieces of money for 
his purse. 

‘* Above all must be reckoned the great amount of 
labor, agricultural and industrial, which would be pro- 
duced by these multitudes of young men who are kept 
under arms, if Europe would at last be wise enough to 
renounce war and standing armies. It is only by 
milliards that the terrible injury Europe does to herself 
every year can be counted.”’ 


Like apparitions seen and gone ; 
But those that soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong ; 
Like angels’ visits short and bright, 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long. 
—John Morris. 


Man, if thou desirest a noble and holy life, and un- 
ceasingly prayest to God for it, if thou continue constant 
in this thy desire, it will be granted unto thee without 
fail.— Saint Bernard 


IF you intend to go to work, there is no better place 
than right wnere you are; if you do not intend to 
go to work, you cannot get along anywhere.—Adraham 
Lincoln. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 1896. 
THE ALUMNI OF SWARTHMORE. 
WE have been looking somewhat carefully at the lists of 
those who have graduated from Swarthmore College, 
since its first Class went out, in 1873. The study is in- 
teresting, and discloses, what ought not otherwise to be 
at all in question,—the solid and substantial work which 
has been done at this institution in the last quarter of a 

century. 

The whole number of graduates up to this time is 433. 
Of these 195 were young women, and 238 young men. 
Fifteen of the whole number are dead,—between three 
and four per cent. Of the women graduates 59 are 
known to have married ; the actual number is probably 
somewhat larger. The number of the men who have 
married is not so exactly known, as the annual revision 
of the Alumni lists only discloses the change of surname 
resulting from marriage in the cases of the women. 

It is the occupations of the graduates that form the 
most interesting feature of the case. The question, 
What have they done with their education? naturally 
arises. It is satisfactory to observe that of the Swarth- 
more alumni a very large number have been, or now 
are, teachers. The list, so far as ascertained,—and 
it is no doubt somewhat imperfect,—includes 121 names 
of those now teaching, or who have done so at some time 
since graduation. It thus makes between one-fourth and 
one-third of the whole number,—about 28 per cent. Of 
these 121 teachers, there are, it appears, 74 now at work, 
and there are 47 who have left it for other duties. In 
the list are a number of teachers and professors of ad- 
vanced grade, some of them 
universities. 

In other professions besides teaching, 17 of the 
alumni have become physicians, 25 have been lawyers, 
and 17 civil engineers, 1 is a dentist, 2 editors, 3 archi- 
tects, one a minister, one an artist, one a trained nurse. 
Six are farmers. In general business pursuits the number 
is set down at 37, including bankers, real-estate brokers, 
manufacturers, clerks, etc., but this is only an approxi- 
mate, not an exact, statement. 

This analysis, while not complete, exhibits fairly the 
practical and useful occupations in which the graduates 
have engaged, and especially shows the interest they have 
taken in education. No doubt they have turned to 
good account in the instruction of others the training and 
enlargement of mind received from their a/ma mater, and 
have justified the expectation of its founders that Swarth- 
more would be a potent instrument in the educational 
advancement of the young people of our Society. The 


in other colleges or 
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| College deserves our utmost good will on this, as on 


other accounts. 


WE are preparing this issue of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL under the very shadow, so to speak, of the 
Conferences at Swarthmore. By the time it reaches the 
homes of its readers the sessions will be not only begun, 
but well advanced. The weather is now cool and pleas- 
ant ; we are hoping for a continuance of such, and cer- 
tainly for no return of the extreme heat which was re- 
cently experienced. The preparations for the Confer- 
ences are all complete, and there appears no reason on 
the surface why they should not be satisfactory and suc- 
cessful. The tents on the grounds at Swarthmore are all 
in place; the large one, upon tests of its acoustic prop- 
erties, appears quite satisfactory, and we hope there will 
be little or no difficulty in hearing the speakers. 





Dr. J. Renpet Harris, the English Friend, who 
went several weeks ago, with his wife, to Armenia, writes 
to the Jndependent, New York, lamenting the fact that 
just at this time the American missions in Turkey, instead 
of being strengthened, ‘‘ are being reduced, and agents 
withdrawn.’’ ‘There never was a time, he says, ‘‘ when 
the harvest was so white,’’ and ‘‘ you would better mort- 
gage New England than desert Turkey’’ now. The 
Independent is obliged to say, in explanation, that the 
‘‘American Board ’’ (of Foreign Missions) has been com- 
pelled to reduce appropriations, for the simple reason 
‘¢ that the money has not been received, on account of 
the hard times.”’ 





BIRTHS. 
LANE.—In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Eighth month 11, 1896, to 
George and Elizabeth S. B. Lane, a daughter, who is named Eleanor B. 


MARRIAGES. 

HATTON—ROBINSON.—At Third Haven Friends’ meeting- 
house, Easton, Md., under the care of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, 
Seventh month 30, 1896, Edmund E, Hatton and Susan B. Robinson, 
of Montgomery Co., Pa., (the bridegroom a son of Robert Hatton), 

JENKINS—ATKINSON.—Under the care of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting, at Buckingham Friends’ meeting-house, Eighth 
month 12, 1896, Edward A. Jenkins, son of Howard M. and Mary 
Anna Jenkins, of Gwynedd, and Mary Ellen, daughter of T. Howard 
and Mary W. Atkinson, of Buckingham. 


DEATHS. 

ALLEN.—In Philadelphia, on the evening of Eighth month 9, 
1896, John C. Allen, in his goth year ; a member of the other body of 
Friends. 

GEIGER.—At the residence of Charles Jones, Philadelphia, 
Eighth month 11, 1896, Lydia A., widow of Kenzie Geiger, aged 72 
years. 


GRIEST,.—Seventh month 31, 1896, Peter Griest, aged near 53 
years. 

He was a son of the late Peter and Mary Griest of York county, 
Pa., being a descendant of Peter Cleaver, of Upper Dublin, Philadel- 
phia county, Pa., who settled at Warrington Meeting at an early date 
in the last century. He had a remarkable memory and talents for 
teaching. He taught school for a number of years in his native county, 
also in Indiana and Kansas successfully. He finally removed to 
Reedley, Fresno county, California, having previously, in Kansas, 
married Jessie Eddie, a native of near Edinburgh, Scotland. He had 
studied surveying with his father, and was also employed as a surveyor 
and in land leveling for irrigating purposes. He was chosen for a 
second term a Justice of the Peace, but he discouraged contention 
among the people. 

His violent death happened near his home, in the town of Reedley, 
his horse scaring at the motion of a windwheel and running away, 
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he came in collision with a wagon, was thrown out of his convey- 
ance, and his skull being fractured, he died instantly. He will be 
greatly missed among friends and neighbors. 

(By a cousin who valued him highly, having homed with him nearly 
one year, in my late visit to California. ) J. Ve G. 


MOORE.—Eighth month 11, 1896, in Upper Darby, Susanna 
Moore, in her 78th year. Interment at Darby Friends’ ground. 

MOORE.—Eighth month 12, 1896, G. Ralph, son of Asa and 
Mary Moore, aged one year, 7 months. Interment from Mullica Hill 
meeting-house, 

SHREVE.—At her home in Mount Holly, N. J.. Eighth month 
14, 1896, Sarah Biddle Shreve, daughter of James and Elizabeth S. 
Shreve, in the 8oth year of her age; a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

TATUM.—Eighth month 13, 1896, Sarah M. Tatum, in her 80th 
year. Interment from Woodbury, N. J., meeting-house. 


EDWARD TOWNSEND. 


The funeral of Edward ‘Townsend, whose death, in his gIst year, 
was announced in last week’s issue, took place at Fair Hill meeting- 
house, at Germantown avenue and Cambria street, Philadelphia, on 
the 12th inst. There was a large gathering of relatives and friends, 
and testimonies were borne by Samuel S. Ash; Joseph Powell, of 
Darby; Matilda E. Janney ; George S. Truman, of Nebraska ; Samuel 
Jones, and Alfred H. Love. The interment was made in Friends’ 
burial ground, adjoining the meeting-house. 

From a daily newspaper we take the following personal details : 
Edward Townsend was born on Chestnut street, above Third, the site 
now occupied by the First National Bank, January 22, 1806, and was 
a descendant of an old family of Friends. In early life he studied 
dentistry, and for many years had a large practice, his office being at 
Fourth and Green streets, but was obliged to relinquish it owing to ill 
health. In his young manhood he was married to Ann Townsend, 
who, although bearing the same name, was not a relative, and who 
died in 1882. Of their five children, two survive, also eight grand- 
children and seventeen great-grandchildren. 

Deceased was connected with a number of philanthropic societies, 
among them the Philadelphia Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, of which he was President for a number of years and up to the 
time of his death ; the Pennsylvania Prison Society, of which he be- 
came a member in 1846, and was its Secretary until elevated to the 
First Vice-Presidency, a position he held at the time of his death. At 
the time of the death of James J. Barclay, President, he declined the 
Presidency on account of his advanced age. This society was previ- 
ously known as the “ Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries 
of Public Prisons.”” He was also instrumental in securing compensa- 
tion for overwork to the prisoners, and of effecting the passage of the 
law whereby the sentences of prisoners are reduced for good be- 
havior. 

In 1869 he was elected by the Board of Bag = Warden of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary to succeed John S. Halloway and filled the 
position until April 1, 1881, when he was ‘succeeded by the present 
Warden, Michael J. Cassidy. During his term he organized a school 
for overseers, in which they were given weekly instruction in their 
work. He helped to organize the Philadelphia Dental College, but 
repeatedly declined any official position therein. 


PROTEST AGAINST THE Wars IN Arrica.—The fol- 
lowing minute appears in the English newspapers : 

‘We, the Society of Friends in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, assembled in our District Meeting, feel it to 
be our duty to express our emphatic condemnation of the 
wars which have been, and are now being, waged in the 
name of our country, on the African Continent. We 
hold these wars to be unrighteous and unChristian. We 
maintain that the destruction of comparatively unarmed 
people by modern machines of warfare is both ignoble 
and cruel. 

‘*We are convinced that unbrotherly treatment of 
native races cannot be justified on the plea of territorial 
expansion for ourselves, or of possible civilization for 
these races. Believing that the principles taught by 
Jesus Christ are the principles on which all true progress 
must be based, we earnestly appeal to our fellow-Chris- 
tians to join us in protesting against a policy in which 
these principles are openly ignored. 

** Signed on behalf of the aforesaid meeting, held at 
Lancaster, on the 17th and 18th of Sixth month. 
‘*Joun P. LEATHER, Clerk.’’ 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


THe Newtown Znterprise, 15th, says: Work was begun 
this week on the extension to the Friends’ meeting: house, 
at the corner of Hanover and Montgomery streets, 
Trenton. It will be twenty feet wide and run the whole 
depth of the present structure. One halfof the first floor 
of the addition will be separated from the main audience 
room with sash doors, which can be opened and that much 
space be added to it. The rear portion will be divided 
into two rooms, one for a library and the other fora 
toilet room., On the second floor will be a kitchen, with 
range, hot and cold water, and all the appliances for get- 
ting up dinners. Besides the kitchen there will be a 
large dining-room, which will also be divided with sash 
doors, and will be used for First-day School class rooms. 
The improvements will cost about $2,500. The work 


will be put through to completion as soon as possible. 


The New York Suz, of the 18th, in an article on 
‘¢ Religion in Hot Weather,’’ speaks of various summer 
meetings of different religious bodies, and adds : 

‘«This week those tranquil and kindly people, the 
Quakers, hold their General Conference near the city of 
the charming name, Philadelphia, founded more than two 
centuries ago by the renowned English Quaker after 
whom Pennsylvania was called. It is pleasant to read a 
list of the high themes that are to be taken up at this 
Quaker Conference ; and it must be refreshing, in these 
days of hubbub, to pass a period at ‘ the Silent Meeting.’ ’’ 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS AND NEWPORT. 

Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
WE left Boston on the 3d instant, arriving at the Craw- 
ford House in the evening. It is beautifully situated 
near Saco Lake, at the Crawford Notch. From here we 
went to the top of Mount Washington, which is 6,300 
feet high, twice as high as the Allegheny range, and 
about half as high as the Rocky Mountains. As it was 
very cloudy while we were up we did not get much of a 
view. The summit is a lonely and dreary spot, composed 
of rocks covered with moss. When it is cloudy it is 
imprudent for persons to leave the house on the top of 
the mountain, as they may lose their way and not get 
back again. Several persons have been lost and their 
remains found sometime afterwards. A young woman, 
some years ago, lost her way and perished, being found 
not far from the top of the mountain. A monument 
marks the spot. As we viewed it, feelings of sadness 
came over us to think she thus lost her life in her bright 
young years. 

After remaining up all night we went down to Fa- 
byan’s and spent some time at the foot of the mountain. 
From thence we went to Bethlehem, which is a delightful 
place for pleasure seekers as well as invalids. Many per- 
sons that are subject to hay fever spend the latter part of 
the summer here. There are beautiful views from Straw- 
berry Hill and Mount Agassiz,—from the latter, espe- 
cially romantic and grand. 

Leaving Bethlehem we went to the Profile House, 
near which is to be seen the ‘‘ Old Man of the Moun- 
tain,’’ a wide outline of a human face in the rock, where 
the storms of ages have beatenupon him. We were here 
over First-day, and attended a religious meeting held in 
the parlor. Andrew Longaker, a Methodist minister, 
spoke acceptably. 

The last place visited in the mountains was the Flume 
House, near the noted flume in the mountains, and also 
near a remarkable pool. In returning home we took 
Newport in our way, and attended Friends’ meeting 
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there on Fifth-day,the 13th inst. Friends there (the 
other branch) have a large and valuable property ; part 
of the meeting-house was built near two hundred years 
ago. New England Yearly Meeting is held here once in 
two years. We were informed that this yearly meeting 
was established before London Yearly Meeting, and the 
first meeting held here was between 1650 and 1660. We 
left Newport the evening of the 13th, for New York, on 
the beautiful steamer Prisci//a, and arrived home on the 
14th, after being absent over two weeks, feeling we had 
been benefitted both physically and spiritually. We are 
truly thankful to our Heavenly Father for his love and 
protecting care, and that we are once more at home to 
enjoy the company of our relatives and many friends. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 


The Independent, New York. 


Ir is very late in the centuries for such a discussion to 
arise as that between two local papers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this city, one representing the Pro- 
Cathedral, and the other the ultra Ritualist Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin. In the former Bishop Potter is 
trying, with his clergy, to lift up the degraded and to 
find the lost on the great, almost ungospeled East Side of 
New York. It will be remembered that within a year he 
has appealed to his clergy for aid in this work by their 
personal service, and has set the example by himself living 
in a mission of hisChurchthere. Zhe Arrow, published 
as the parish organ of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, republished the schedule of the Pro-Cathedral 
weekly parochial work, and added the comment: ‘‘ This 
may be philanthropy, but it is not religion.’’ 

This brings us back to the primary question, What is 
religion? and that closely related question, What has 
philanthropy to do with religion ? 

For an exact lexicographical definition of religion we 
are no more to go to the Bible than we are to go to 
philology, asking the derivation of theword. The Bible 
is not a dictionary. One cannot quote a verse, ‘‘ Pure 
religion and uadefiled before God and the Father is this, 
to visit the widow and the fatherless,’’ etc., as if it were 
a definition in an inspired lexicon; but out of all the 
fountains of information, the Bible, the human con- 
science, and the experience of the Church, we may gain 
a correct idea of what religion is. 

The study of the facts about God and our relations to 
him is called Theology. The practice of our duties 
toward God is called Religion. Those duties include 
worship and obedience. Philanthropy has to do with a 
part of our duties to our fellow-men, those especially that 
are not included under justice. Now religion and phil- 
anthropy might be as distinct as are God and our fellow- 
man, were it not for the fact that there is not one single 
duty toward our fellow-man which is not enacted as one 
of the commands of God. God created the fellow-man, 
and he wishes that fellow-man treated both justly and 
kindly. The obligation to love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self was a part of natural ethics under which comes phil- 
anthropy, until God made it a part of his law, when it 
became religion. When he said ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’’ then love of man became obedience 
to God, and philanthropy became a part of religion. 

Speaking exactly, then, philanthropy is an obligation 
that rests under a double sanction. It is an obligation 
both of natural ethics and religion. We may consider it 
under either aspect ; but we do not consider it rightly 
unless we consider it under both. We cannot contrast 
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philanthropy and religion. All philanthropy is religious, 
if done in obediencc to God. 

We are in great danger of belittling our definition of 
religion. Giving the hungry meat and the thirsty drink 
and the naked clothes, is a part of religion. Giving 
sympathy and help to the fatherless, the widow, and the 
poor, is a part of religion, if done in recognition of God’s 
command. And no less religious, if done similarly in 
obedience to God, is the sweeping of a room, or the 
keeping of accounts. 


THe AGENCY oF INSECTS IN THE FERTILIZATION OF 
FLowerS.—There are few of us who have not been in- 
terested in the particular speculations, advanced by 
writers with a limited knowledge of plants, in regard to 
the agency of insects in the fertilization of flowers. Ac- 
cording to these speculations, color and fragrance have 
been made the attributes of flowers, solely that insects 
may be attracted, and thereby insure cross. fertilization. 
The insect is supposed to carry pollen from the flowers of 
one plant to the flowers of another, and it is further sup- 
posed that the progeny of these crosses have a greater 
power in what is called ‘‘the struggle for life’’ than 
plants which originate from self fertilization. Those, 
however, who look closely into the nature of flowers, find 
very much that cannot be explained by these speculations. 
For instance, the willow is a plant that bears male and 
female flowers on separate plants. Female flowers have 
no fragrance, and yet they are visited by bees, probably 
just as freely as it the flowers were ever so sweet. The 
male flowers, on the other hand, have a delightful fra- 
grance,—bees visit them also with freedom. As a general 
rule, bees that collect from the male flowers seem to col- 
lect from these male plants only. Usually, individual 
bees seem to work wholly on the female flowers,—and, as 
bees visit the sweet flowers and the scentless flowers in- 
discriminately, what connection can the odor of the male 
have to do with questions of cross-fertilization? This 
seems equally true of color. A large number of sweetest 
flowers are extremely insignificant as regards color,— 
while numbers of the most showy flowers have scarcely 
anything that would invite nectar loving insects. It may 
be granted that color and fragrance may have some little 
influence in attracting insects; but these characters cer- 
tainly can have no great place in building up a speculation 
as to the great changes in plants involved in theories of 
cross-fertilization.—AMechans Monthty. 


Tue Dove's Nest.—A dove had a nest in a pepper- 
tree near the warehouse on a California ranch. A fire 
broke out in the warehouse and the pepper-tree caught 
fire. The flames drove the dove from her nest to a 
neighboring tree. Hereshe sat all the time the fire lasted, 
cooing in the saddest tones. When the fire was under 
control the dove was seen circling high in the air above 
the pepper-tree. She came nearer and nearer. The 
waves of the heat rose all about the dove, but she would 
rise a little higher, and then again drop toward her nest. 
It was not burned, though the trunk and limbs of the tree 
were charred, the leaves burned off. At last the dove 
braved the heat, and flew down and settled on her nest. 
All the time her mate waited and called anxiously, but the 
little mother dove paid no attention. The heat-waves 
rose about her as she alighted in her nest, but she cooed 
contentedly as she settled on the eggs. 


Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. —She/ley. 
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@oducational Department. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


Ir was alittle startling to read in a recent number of the INTELLI- 
GENCER that only two of our Friends’ schools give manual training. 
I hope it is a mistake. 

Of the reasons given for this, I think only the first is valid : ‘* the 
great educational value of manual training is not realized.’’ Almost 
any teacher can in a single session at a summer school qualify himself 
to at least make a beginning in some sort of manual training; the 
work can be done in any school room, and the outfit need not be 
beyond the means of any school, if the teacher is willing to give of his 
time. 

Manual training was introduced into Friends’ Seminary, New 
York, with an outlay of ten dollars, and the work was done in one of 
the class-rooms. The next year, however, a shop was fitted up with 
a dozen benches and a supply of tools sufficient for a course in Sloyd, 
at an expense of $100. The outlay siace then has been less than ten 
dollars a year. 

The experiment will be tried next year of having the class in 
manual training make apparatus for use in the study of physics, etc., 
as suggested by H.R. R. Something has already been done in this 
line, but the co-ordination is to be more extended and systematic than 
before. EDWARD B. Rawson. 


THE Aims OF MODERN EpucaTIon.—In a very interesting and 
suggestive article on Education, in the Popular Science Monthly, Dr. 
C. H. Henderson discusses what the true aims of education are. 

‘* My own list,’”’ he says, ‘‘of unadmitted ends is somewhat long. I 
do not, for example, set as the object for education a good citizen, a 
successful breadwinner, a wise father, an expert mechanic, an adroit 
versifier, a keen lawyer, an eloquent preacher, a skillful physician, a 
learned professor, a prosperous tradesman. Some of these ends may 
be good enough in themselves. I do not discuss the question. But 
they are not the proper end of education. And they are not, be- 
cause they are secondary, minor, special ends. They are not the 
major ends in life, though they are often mistaken for such. We are 
pretty far from the mark when we mistake for education any training 
which has a partial and special end in view. 

‘* The end in education should be the majorend. It should be the 
very biggest thing in life, the most general and far-reaching good the 
mind can formulate. We cheat ourselves, we cheat the children, if 
we express the end in terms any less catholic than this. It may in- 
clude good citizenship, wise parenthood, successful breadwinning, 
literary or technical skill, but itis not any one of these things. The 
greatest thing in life is life—life in its fullness and totality. It is this 
that education should set its face toward. Its end should be wholeness, 
integrity, and nothing less than this. It is false to its mission if it 
turn aside into any of the bypaths of convenience, of industry, or even 
of accomplishment and erudition.’’ 


THE EDUCATIONAL INTEREST.—We are encouraged to believe 
that there is an increasing interest in this department, and we are 
very desirous that this may continue. We solicit contributions from 
teachers and others, on subjects of interest. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HouGuTon, Mirr_in & Co., Boston, send out an interesting Autumn 
Announcement of new books, which are in preparation and will be 
published in the autumn of the present year. At the head, alphabeti- 
cally, stands one by Lyman Abbott, “ Christianity and Social Prob- 
lems,” in which he endeavors to apply the teachings of Jesus on social 
questions to present conditions. There are two books by Jobn Bur- 
roughs, one ‘‘A Year in the Fields,” with illustrations by Clifton 
Jobnson, and the other, “‘ Whitman: a Study,’’—a study, that is, of 
Walt Whitman as a poet. Dr. William T. Harris, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, has a book on Dante, ‘ The Spiritual 
Sense of Dante’s Divine Commedia.”” Thomas Hodgkin's “ George 
Fox,” already noticed in our columns, is published on this side by this 


house. Sarah Orne Jewett’s last work, ‘‘ The Country of the Pointed 
Firs,” one of the most delightful of her sketch-studies, which appeared 
serially in the At/antic Monthly, is now made into a book, and the 
reminiscent papers of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, which bave also been 
published in a magazine, are now to appear in collected form. 

Other announcements are Harriet Beecher Stowe’s complete works, 
Celia Thaxter’s Poems; a holiday edition,—with water-color illustra- 
tions, by Amelia M. Watson,—of Thoreau’s ‘‘ Cape Cod,’’ and a new 
book by Kate Douglas Wiggin, ‘‘ Marm Lisa.” And this is but a 
minor part of the list, which deserves the cordial attention of intend- 
ing book-buyers. 








‘* Tllusions and Hallucinatioas,’’ under one or the other of which, 
he thinks, all cases of visions and ghost-seeing may be classed, will 
be considered by Prof. William R. Newbold, in an article which he 
will contribute to the Popular Science Monthly for next month. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will contribute to the next issue of Me- 
Clure's Magazine an interesting chapter of personal experiences 
among the Gloucester (Mass.) fishermen. The paper will be illus- 
trated with views of the place and its life. It will be recalled, no 
doubt, in this connection, that it was at Gloucester she located her 
recently published powerful story, ‘‘A Singular Life.’ 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. RICHARD H. THomas, of Baltimore, who has been in England 
for the past two years or more, has recently been extremely ill, but is 
reported somewhat improved, in late issues of the English Friends’ 
newspapers. 

Martha Schofield, of the Aiken, S. C., School, is on a visit to the 
Pacific Coast, accompanied by her nephew, H. C. Ash, of Philadel- 
phia. They went out over the Northern Pacific railroad, and are ex- 
pected in this city about the 15th of next month. 

Our friend John William Graham attended on First-day morning 
last, our meeting at Moorestown, N. J., and in the evening of the 
same day read his paper on ‘‘ Friends and Modern Thought,” to a 
gathering in the meeting-house, On Second-day evening, (17th), he 
read, at Conshohocken, at the desire of Friends there, his paper on 
‘* The Light Within.’? He has been this week at the Conferences at 
Swarthmore, and is expecting to sail for home, from New York, on 
Fourth-day next, the 26th inst. 


THE LOVE LIGHTS OF HOME. 
THE bird to the nest and the bee to the comb, 
When the night from the heavens falls dreary, 
And Love to the light in the windows of home— 
The light of the love of my dearie. 
And Love to the light, like a swallow in flight, 
When the storm blows the stars from the blue of the 
night ; 
And a kiss from the red rose, a smile from the white, 
In the gardens that bloom for my dearie ! 


The ships to the harbor from over the foam, 
When the way has been stormy and weary, 
And Love to the light in the windows of home— 
The light of the love of my dearie. 
And Love to the light, like the bloom from the blight, 
When the spring suns weave wonders of red and of 
white, 
And the darkness of winter is kissed to the bright 
In the gardens that bloom for my dearie. 


The bird to the nest and the bee to the comb, 

And never a night shall fall dreary 
While the lights in the beautiful windows of home 

Are lit by the love of my dearie ! 
And Love to the light, like a bird from the night, 
Where angels in lilies Love's litanies write, 
And a kiss from the crimson, a smile from the white, 

In the garden that blooms for my dearie ! 

—Frank L. Stanton, in Harper's Basar. 


AN OLD FASHIONED LESSON. 


Wuy do the honey-bees suck from the clover 

Sweets upon sweets through the long summer day ? 
They work to have honey, a plenty and over, 

When all the bright summer has vanished away. 
Some day, little ones, you'll be children no longer ; 

But what you are now will ever be part 
Of what you shall be—and stronger and stronger 

The seed of the future still grows in each heart. 
Then fill your young lives full of sunshine and beauty ; 

Think purely, speak kindly, act nobly, each day 
With glad willing hearts do each little duty, 

That when childhood is gone its sweetness may stay. 

— Selected. 


ALL God's angels come to us disguised. 
Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death, 
One after other lift their frowning masks ; 
And we behold the seraph’s face beneath, 
All radiant with the glory and the calm 


Of having looked upon the front of God. — Lowell. 
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THE PROCESS OF CREMATION. 


An interesting article describing the process of cremation at the 

Philadelphia Crematory, near Germantown, Philadelphia, has been 
called to ourattention. It was published in the Newtown (Pa.) Enter- 
prise, recently ; we print here most of the original article. 
SEVEN miles from the heart of Philadelphia, midway be- 
tween Germantown and Chelten Hills, and with attractive 
rural surroundings, stands the Philadelphia Crematory. 
The brick structure, 65 feet by 120 feet, with stone trim- 
mings, is of simple architecture and capped with a dome 
which commands the surrounding country and presents a 
not altogether unattractive feature to the landscape. The 
place is always open to visitors, where they are welcomed 
and courteously conducted through the building by an 
attendant who gives full explanation of the process and 
methods employed. 

A desire for correct information had frequently sug- 
gested a visit to the columbarium ever since its erection, 
in 1888, and the wish to do so was recently gratified. 
Moreover, the visit was fortunately timed, as we were in- 
formed shortly after entering the building that an incin- 
eration was to take place within an hour ; and this afforded 
an opportunity to witness the as yet comparatively infre- 
quent use of their retorts, of which we had had no pros- 
pect. 

At the appointed hour of noon the funeral cortege 
arrived at the chapel of the columbarium, with the remains 
of an English lady, whose ashes were to be returned to 
her people abroad, and we were kindly permitted to be 
present at the last sad rites. The perfectly plain old- 
fashioned walnut coffin was placed upon a black, cloth- 
covered catafalque, which was surrounded by an orna- 
mental brass railing, and further relieved by a profusion 
of beautiful potted chrysanthemums banked in the high- 
arched recess beyond. Chairs were provided for those 


present, but the funeral services having been performed 
before leaving the late home of the deceased, in Phila- 
delphia, all remained standing during the short season of 
reverential silence which preceded the lowering of the 
coffin on the catafalque, by means of a concealed elevator, 


to the crematory below. As the coffin descended, a 
black pall which had been arranged on the railing was 
drawn over the opening, and obviated the unpleasant 
strain which accompanies the gradual disappearance of 
the coffin or casket in the customary form of earth-burial. 

The widower of the deceased, with a friend, the 
minister, two undertakers, the manager of the Philadel- 
phia Crematory, its superintendent, and one other assis- 
tant, and ourselves, now descended the iron staircase 
leading to the room below in the basement of the build- 
ing. Here the coffin was found resting on the catafalque 
as it had been in the chapel above. Beside it was a 
table-like car on tracks leading to the mouth of a retort 
or oven at the end of the room. A light traveler on this 
table was also arranged on tracks which corresponded 


with those inside the retort, and to this the coffin was | 


transferred from the catafalque. Coffin and traveler 
were now enveloped in yards and yards of white muslin 
which had been thoroughly saturated with a solution of 
alum to prevent ignition while being placed in the retort, 
and the table with its burden was rolled to the entrance 
of the retort. 

A silent awe stole over us as we watched one of the 
attendants slowly open the door, taking good care to 
shield himself behind it from the hot blast, while the 
other two officials quickly ran the traveler and coffin 
within, and the door was tightly closed to prevent the 
ingress of air and the escape of gases. Instantly the 
muffled roar of the draught in the chimney proclaimed 
that the process of incineration had begun, and then, in 





a manner which did not interfere with the solemnity of 
the occasion, the courteous manager explained that the 
gases of the wood of the coffin and traveler were first 
driven off and consumed, and afterwards those of the 
body. 
He then led us through a narrow passage-way to the 
furnaces, and informed us that in order to have a retort 
in suitable condition for incinerating an adult body at 
noon it was necessary to start the fires at 6 o’clock the 
previous evening. By 11 a. m. the interior of the re- 
tort, viewed through the small, glass covered opening, 
presented the effect of a bright cherry glow. 

There are two retorts, or large fire-brick, oven-like 
chambers, arranged so as to be heated by the furnaces 
back of them, the flames playing a// round them with- 
out entering. The inside dimensions of these retorts 
are approximately 10 to 12 feet in length, 4 feet wide 
and 3 feet high. Through a register-like opening in the 
top near the back end the gases of the cremating body 
are led down into the furnace, where a sufficient quantity 
of air is admitted to insure complete combustion as they 
pass through six sets of heated flues before reaching the 
main flue leading tothe chimney. All unpleasant and 
dangerous constituents are in this manner destroyed. 
No flame from outside the retort reaches the body. The 
high temperature of the retort drives off the gaseous and 
liquid portions, and the super-heated oxygen, chemically 
uniting with the carbonaceous elements, in a very short 
time leaves only the permanent ashes behind. 

A complete incineration is secured in from three to 
four hours, according to the size of the body. The fires 
are then shut off, and after six hours the retort is suffi- 
ciently cool to admit of withdrawing the ashes. Every 
portion of these is carefully gathered up and passed 
through the hands of a skilled attendant, who removes 
all foreign substances. All embellishments, such as 
silver plate, metal handles, glass face, etc., are removed 
before placing in retort. The wood of the coffin or 
casket turns to charcoal, the human body to pearly white 
ash as fine as precipitated chalk. These are very care- 
fully separated, and the remains of any nails or tacks, and 
also the small, indigo-like particles which are occasionally 
found and are formed by the chemical action of the 
embalming fluid used in preparing the body, are re- 
moved ; and the ashes, varying in weight from two to 
five pounds, according to the size of the body reduced, 
are placed in a temporary receptacle to await final dispo- 
sition by relatives or friends. 

Some prefer that all possibility of having any foreign 
substance mixed with the ashes of the body may be 
avoided by introducing it into the retort without coffin. 
The body of Alexander Reed (who performed the funeral 
services of President Grant) was treated in this way. 
His remains were brought to this crematory in a hand- 
some casket, from which they were taken before being 
placed in the retort for the incinerating process as de- 
scribed. This cremation took place on the last day of 
the week, and orders were given that the retort door 
should remain closed and fastened over the Sabbath. On 
the following day a gentleman very near of kin came 
and oversaw the removal of the ashes and the depositing 
of them ina handsome bronze urn. This was put in the 
casket and the whole interred in a grave at Laurel Hill. 

The variety of receptacles for the ashes embraces a 
wide range, from the plain, inexpensive japanned tin box, 
costing but a dollar, to the costly bronze and silver urns 
of twenty-five dollars and upwards. These are some- 
times buried in the adjoining cemetery grounds (a fine 
tract of 30 acres laid out in burying lots and known as 
Chelten Hills Cemetery) or placed in one of the 365 
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niches or receptacles in the walls of the chapel and stair- 
ways of the Crematory. Each one of these mural niches 
is about two feet square by 17 or 19 inches deep pro- 
tected by a glass door and provided with lock and key. 
Some contain several urns or tiny caskets of varying shape. 
In one we saw three, belonging to the Kennedy family. 
Others have but the one urn of plain or elaborately 
embellished terra cotta, procelain, bronze, or silver, and 
still others add wreaths of immortelles, silver plates with 
names and dates, photographs of the deceased, and in 
short a collection as varied as the tastes of those who 
own them. 

A glass jar containing about two pounds of pearly 
white ashes was inscribed with gilt lettering ‘‘ Ashes of 
the dead, reduced by heat 2600° F., 1882,’’ and was 
from the University of Pennsylvania. The foreman in- 
formed us that 2000° F. is the temperature to which these 
Philadelphia Crematory retorts are heated. We were 
shown the ashes of one Annie Russell, a missionary from 
South Africa, who before her death at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, in Philadelphia, requested that her body should 
be cremated in order that her remains might be conve- 
niently returned to her people. This request had been 
carried out and her ashes were occupying one of the 
plainest tin boxes awaiting the journey home. 

At present there is an average incineration of two 
bodies per week in Philadelphia, and there are 26 
crematoriums in the United States. In Chicago the sub- 
ject has received such favorable consideration that some 
effort is being made by the authorities to enforce cremation 
as a compulsory means for disposing of the dead. The 
cost of incineration for adults is $35, and for children 
under 12 years of age $20. 

There are serious considerations attending the dis- 
position of these bodies of ours after death, especially in 
the more densely populated portions of thecountry. The 
possibility of pulluting wells and streams, of storing up 
pestilential gases to be freed later on with disastrous 
results, and of preserving and spreading disease-breed- 
ing germs which is incident to the prevailing method of 
earth-burial, has frequently been pointed out. In con- 
trast to this, the simple, rapid, cleanly, and sanitary re- 
duction of the body to its ultimate form, which we have 
just witnessed, presents an alternative which has so much 
to commend it that it is difficult to conceive that it 
should not have the preference. H. H. J. 

Germantown, Sixth month 13, 1896. 


THE SEMINOLES OF FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Citizen. 


Tue arrival in this city a short time ago of an aged man, 
wearing buckskin trousers, a vari-colored coat of linen, 
and carrying in his hands an otter skin and several other 
articles found only in the Everglades of the State, created 
considerable interest and comment, and large numbers of 
people gathered around him whenever he stopped. A 
Citizen reporter stopped the old man to learn something 
about his story. 

‘*My name,’’ he said, ‘‘ is Captain W.S. Pitts. I 
am now seventy-one years of age. I was born in Vir- 
ginia, but when quite a child went to Missouri, where I 
lived up to twenty-seven years ago, and where I am now 
returning. Since leaving Missouri, which I consider my 
native State, I have lived continuously with the Seminole 
Indians in the Everglades of Florida. This is my first 
visit to a city for twenty seven years. Iam old now, but 
vigorous and strong as I was thirty years ago. Life with 
my dusky companions has not weakened my vitality. 
Why did I stay with them so long? Well, the question 
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is easier asked than answered. Whatever may have been 
the reason for my life among those people will rest with 
me. I have lived with them, worked with them, talked 
with them, and year after year they have been my only 
companions. I have been satisfied to have it so, and I 
think they have also been content to have me as a com- 
panion. I am going back home now to visit my rela- 
tives, after which I shall return. 

‘«How do the Indians live? Well, principally by 
hunting and fishing, although a great many of them have 
their little gardens, from which they manage to raise 
enough to live ; but the Indians love to hunt and fish, and 
civilize them as much as you please, they will always 
prefer to engage in what the white man calls ‘sport’ than 
to be tied down to farming. 

‘‘ There are now in the Everglades about six hundred 
Indians. They are increasing in numbers only slightly. 
The death rate is large, though, and the present number 
will not change much. The Seminole Indians are very 
friendly toward white people, whom they think mean well 
with them. But they have been duped so much that they 
are getting extremely wary. The Indians in those 
swamps can set an example to a great many white people, 
so far as domestic life is concerned. They are very 
chivalrous. The women have only their household 
duties to attend to, and the men work and do all the 
heavy drudgery necessary. The women are also remark- 
ably virtuous and quiet, both in manner and way of living. 
There are really, in the proper sense of the word, no 
chiefs. The tribes are governed by a council, composed 
of Tom Tiger, Tallahassee, Billy Bowlegs, and Billy 
Swift. This council governs the movements of the In- 
dians. The government is not harsh, and there is as 
much freedom as could be possible in those wilds. The 
Indians live principally in thatched houses, and they are 
very well made. Around each of these can generally be 
found a little garden, which is attended by some member 
of the family. 

‘* A number of the Indians are Chistians, and some of 
their principles are far in advance of those practiced by 
white hypocrites. It is true the white man has taught 
them to curse and swear, drink and cheat, but these vices 
are practiced by only a few, and that few are those who 
came in contact with the civilized savage called white 
men. The older Indians still long for their happy hunt- 
ing grounds and the old style of things, but they, too, 
have settled down to the fact that it is only useless to 
buck against the Government. They are content to live 
and die in the wilds of that part of the State.’’ 

The old man will say little or nothing of himself, ex- 
cept that he originated the lecture, which has recently 
been printed, called ‘* Too Much Wind for the Rudder,”’ 
which is considered a thoughtful effort in ethics. He is 
well preserved, and shows his age very little. The fact 
that a white man would bury himself from family and 
friends for twenty-seven years, makes him of unusual in- 
terest, and when the circumstances of his life were made 
known he attracted more than ordinary interest. 


Ir we look down, then our shoulders stoop. If our 
thoughts look down, our character bends. It is only 
when we hold our heads up that the body becomes erect. 
It is only when our thoughts go up that our life becomes 
erect.—Alexander McKenzie. 


In the white light of this crowning era there is no 
place for the iconoclast or the prophet of woe. Every- 
body is hopeful who keeps in the current of progress. 
The lengthened vision will give strength, enthusiasm, 
hope.— Clarence Lathbury. 
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THE HAMPTON SCHOOL IN SUMMER. 
#4 The following description of Hampton School, Va., will no doubt 
interest our readers. It is to be regretted that with so many good fea- 
tures, military drill is maintained. 
My idea of the Hampton School for Negroes and Indians 
had been so inadequate that as we drove past a fine build- 
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| in the North, but many of the boys remain behind to 
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work at their trades. 

Three times a day these students assemble in Virginia 
Hall for meals. Though they have been doing hard and 
dirty work, they never fail to make themselves tidy for 
the table, and as it is the custom at Hampton for every- 


ing set in handsome grounds about a mile from Old | body to speak to everybody else, there could be no 


Point Comfort, I inquired if that were the school. Cap- 
tain Evans, the Hampton master of horse, with a look of 
amusement that I understood later, answered no, and at 
the end of another mile told me that we were about to 
enter the school grounds. Through a lovely, silent, 
green-bordered lane we wheeled, past the home of the 
school farmer, and the immense school barn, and then I 
fancied there was a mischievous twinkle in Captain 
Evans's eyes as he pointed out the library, the printing 
office, the Academic building, the office, the gymnasium, 
and the hospital, and finally put me down at Virginia 
Hall with the remark that I had not seen a tenth of it 
yet. Of that I soon became convinced, for at intervals 
during the next two months I toiled womanfully over the 
other nine-tenths, and when I felt fairly acquainted with 
the one hundred and fifty acres and sixty buildings that 
lie along Hampton creek and comprise the Academic 
and Industrial Institute, there still remained the Hemen- 
way stock farm of six hundred acres, four miles away. 

The pilgrim thither drives through a level country 
over roads none too smooth, between hedges of bush, 
bramble and tree, rioted over by scarlet trumpet flowers, 
and past fields of sweet potatoes and peanuts. 

Life upon the school grounds is like life in a small 
village, except that villages of a thousand people lack 
many of the comforts and conveniences that belong to 
Hampton. Will a man take thought for the morrow and 
build him a house, the saw mill will furnish him with 
lumber and workmen. If he ask wherewithal he shall be 
clothed, he has but to seek the tailoring or dressmaking 
department as the case may be; if what he shall eat, let 
him put money in his purse and hie to the commissary. 
If he need a laundress, a gardener, a cook, a wheelwright, 
a blacksmith, a carpenter, a shoemaker, a harness maker, 
an engineer, a machinist, a bricklayer, they are all here. 
If he will write a book, the library invites him to medi- 
tation and the printing office to publication. If he is 
sick in body, a physician, trained nurses, and a bed in a 
cozy hospital are his; if in soul, the beautiful church 
stands open every day. or better still, work of all kinds 
on every side cries aloud for workers. If he will learn 
or if he will teach, there are teachers, classes and black- 
boards and books and laboratories in the Academic 
Building and Science Hall. If he crave active pleasure, 
there are the gymnasium, tennis, croquet, and fishing, 
bathing and boating ; for the more indolent there are the 
sight and scent of rose. and crape myrtle, and magnolia, 
the mimosa, the hibiscus, the hydrangea, the wonderful 
English and Japanese ivies covering the buildings, stumps, 
and walls with wind blown tapestry of green ; for the 
epicure there are luscious figs and melons and the decep- 
tive persimmon, for the student there 1s converse with 
men and women of the highest culture who are giving 
themselves to this work; and for the soul fired with 
missionary zeal—and these are for Hampton and Hamp- 
ton is for them—there are hundreds of dusky faces that 
silently ask and gratefully receive. 

During the summer months, of which I am writing, 
about three hundred students, anxious to continue their 
trades, or earn money for the coming school year, work 
in the shops, on the farms, or about the place all day and 
spend two hours five nights in the week in the class- 
rooms. Most of the Indians are scattered out on farms 








pleasanter gauntlet to run than through the orderly 
groups of chattering, laughing, happy boys and girls, who 
answer your greeting with a sunny smile. They stand a 
few minutes at table and sing a blessing, and I know of 
few sights more truly touching than these dark skinned 
children of our despised races thus sweetly giving thanks 
for hard work, plain fare, and a chance. 

Music is one of the chief pleasures of both the 
Negro and Indian students, and they warble blithely at 
their work and at their play. There are prayers in the 
assembly room of the Academic building every evening 
before school, and after the hymn and Bible reading and 
the Lord’s prayer, as they still sit with bowed heads, 
some one starts some simple familiar chant. Three 
hundred rich voices take it up and the grand, organ-like 
volume of sound floats with entrancing sweetness out 
over the dancing waters of Hampton Creek, red under 
the glorious Virginia sunset. Sunday evenings there is 
a song service in the assembly room of the Virginia Hall, 
when anyone is at liberty to start his favorite hymn or 
one of the old plantation melodies. 

Sunday is a happy day for them all. There have been 
the weekly inspection of rooms and the weekly drills of 
blue coated and capped, white gloved machines—for 
Hampton asa military school, inspects and drills, gives 
military salutes, and uses military terms, disciplines by 
military rule and goes to bed at ‘‘taps.’’ There have 
been church and Sunday-school, visits and flowers for 
the Hospital, and mission work in the neighboring 
lanes and cottages and among the inmates of the country 
poor-house. There have been letter writing and pleas- 
ant walks and talks and unwonted freedom. 

The week-day pleasures are such as any young people 
might enjoy. Between tea and the call to prayers the 
time is their own and they enjoy it royally on the green 
in front of Virginia Hall. Here is a group skipping 
oyster shells into the creek; there a croquet party, 
yonder an Indian boy with a noosed rope is lassoing 
some running, doubling, leaping countryman, a game of 
ball goes on in another corner, girls with intertwined 
arms and boys with hands on each other’s shoulders 
stroll over the gleaming shell roads very much as do the 
boys and girls in some fashionable select school, as a 
solitary student sits apart, conning his arithmetic or 
earnestly and audibly assuring himself that every sentence 
must begin with a capital letter. Saturday sees several 
merry parties starting off, one for a bath on the long 
beach two miles away, another up the creek to fish, 
another for a walk to Hampton village; sometimes 
only a ‘*‘ Ten”’ starting for one of the teachers’ cottages 
to sew for those poorer than themselves while some one 
reads aloud or all sing. On alternate Saturday evenings 
they meet in some of the assembly rooms for a social, 
when they visit, play quiet games, and sometimes have 
cake and watermelon treats. It takes so little to make 
them happy! And much of their present happiness and 
future hope is to do something for others. It may be 
that many go there with only the thought of the good 
they are to get, but I think very few go away without 
the solemn sense that they have gained only in order 
that they may give. This is one of the things that 
Hampton’s founder tried to teach, and he succeeded so 
well that the spirit of unselfishness and self-sacrifice is as 
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contagious as the hunger for knowledge. Ask ten Ne- 
groes what they intend to do on leaving school and nine 
will answer ‘‘ Teach my people.’’ The Indians, more 
shy and less demonstrative by nature, will answer less 
freely, but most of them go back to their homes and 
in various capacities point their people to the white 
man’s way. In the report published in 1895 the school 
affirms that of its 400 and more returned Indian students 
over three-fourths are doing well as teachers, catechists, 
farmers, mechanics, teamsters, herders, laborers, store 
keepers, clerks, etc. A careful record of each is kept 
open to inspection, and annual visits are made to most 
of them. 

Ninety per cent. of the eight hundred and twenty 
Negro graduates, besides many under graduates, have 
done good work as teachers, and about three-fourths 
have made it their life’s work, working also in the 
Sunday-school and temperance causes. 

The great work goes on though its founder is gone. 
There is no nobler, no more needed, no more practical 
work in this country. It must bea labor of years, but 
it is not discouraging labor. The present principal, Dr. 
H. B. Frissell once said: ‘‘I know of no educational 
work that shows more prompt and hopeful returns. A 
chance is so much more to these students than to the 
ordinary boy and girl in the American public and private 
schools that their appreciation of it and their efforts to 
make the best of it are proportionally far greater than 
those of the former. The actual statistics of the work 
done by Negro and Indian ex-students and graduates are 
our best encouragement for the future.’’ 

IsABELLA M. ANDREwsS. 


‘¢My Daruinc.’’—These words, in bright letters, 


stood out in bold relief on the dash-board of a huge four 
horse truck in a street blockade. The driver looked as 
unsentimental as possible; but he was not profane or 
brutal to his horses. Patiently he waited the loosening 
of the jam, while his neighbors filled the air with curses. 
Finding his horses restive, he climbed from his box and 
soothed them with gentle words and caresses. Thena 
bystander asked him why he called his truck ‘‘ My 
Darling.’”’ 

‘« Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ because it keeps the memory of 
ty Gaughter, little Nellie. She’s dead now; but before 
she died she put her arms around my neck and said : 

‘*+ Papa, I’m going to die, and | want you to promise 
me one thing, because it will make me so happy. Will 
you promise ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Yes,’ I said, ‘ I’ll promise anything. What is it ?’ 

‘Then fixing ber eyes upon mine, she said: ‘O, 
papa, don’t be angry, but promise me you will never 
swear any more, nor whip your horses hard, and be kind 
to mamma.’ 

‘¢ That’s all there is about it, mister; I promised my 
little girl, and I’ve kept my word.’’ 

When the blockade was lifted, the big truckman re- 
sumed his seat, and was soon lost in the tide of travel. 
— Exchange. 


To learn one of nature’s secrets, the patient scientist 
toils through long and weary years ; and shall we be less 
patient, less earnest, in seeking that larger, sweeter life 
of the soul which is the life of God, hence must endure 
forever ?>—Mary A. Safford. 


DestRE above all things to have a frank counsellor, a 
severe friend ; and do not love those who flatter, but 
those who correct you.— George Sand. 


A STONE FOREST IN COLORADO. 


THE silicified trees of the Florissant Basin are a marked 
curiosity of the United States. They are less known 
than the ‘‘ stone forest’’ of Arizona, or than the similar 
mausoleum of the Yellowstone region, but it is only 
because they have not yet been brought to the attention 
of the tourist. The trees are at the present time repre- 
sented only by their stumps. In wandering over the 
green meadow the eye here and there rests upon a seem- 
ingly ‘‘ bald’’ spot. Over it are scattered white and 
yellow chips, and, for anything that the eye can itself 
distinguish, these could easily be the chips left in the 
path of work of a recently passing woodsman. The 
deception is absolute, and it belongs to the stump as 
well. The knots and gnarls and annular rings are per- 
fectly preserved; the bark stands in prominent relief 
both by ruggedness and color, and all this not in wood, 
but in the monumental substance of stone. The precise 
manner in which the substitution of silica for wood was 
effected can not now be learned, but, in a general way, 
we know it to have been brought about as the result of a 
slow infiltration into the tree trunks of heated waters 
containing silica in solution. 

The remains are fairly numerous, but what strikes 
one with special astonishment is the giant size which 
some of them attain. Diameters of six, seven, and 
eight feet are by no means uncommon, and we measured 
three specimens which spanned ten feet or more. In 
most instances the stumps hardly rise above the sur- 
face, coming up flush with it; therefore, without exca- 
vation, it is impossible to say at what height above the 
roots the measurements were taken.—Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin, in Popular Science Monthly. 


ONE cannot too s,on forget his errors and misde- 
meanors. To dwell long upon them is to add to the 
offense. Not to grieve long for any action, but to go 
immediately and do freshly and otherwise, subtracts so 
much from the wrong.— Zhoreau. 


THE Pleasant and the Good 
Solicit men; the sage, distinguishing 
By understanding, followeth Good, 
Being more excellent. The foolish man 
Cleaveth to pleasure, seeking still to have, 
To keep, enjoy. —Edwin Arnold. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE appointment is announced of Belva A. Lockwood and Frances 
Graham French to represent the United States at the second Inter- 
national Congress of Charities and the second International Congress 
for the Protection of Children, at Geneva, Switzerland, September 15. 


—Professor Albert N. Prentiss, in charge of the Botanical De- 


partment Cornell University, died on the 14th inst., in the 60th year 
of his age. 


—Mayor Quincy, of Boston, has appointed an Advisory Board on 
Public Institutions, wisely including in the list six women, some of 
whom are already well known for judicious and devoted work in be- 
half of the unfortunate. 


—Sir Benjamin Richardson, the distinguished English physician 
and medical writer, says that seven out of every ten sound and rea- 
sonable people ought to live to be 110 years old, and would do so if 
they ‘* took care of themselves.” 


—A species of frog in Borneo has very long toes, and these are 
webbed tothe tip. It can leap from a high tree, spread its toes and 
is thus supplied with four little parachutes, which enable it to easily 
descend. For this reason it is called “ the flying frog.”’ 


—Liverpool receives some curious cargoes at times, cargoes of 
turtles and other live and dead animals, casks of leeches, shiploads of 
bones from battle fields, of human mummies from the Egyptian tombs, 
and of dead cats from the cat cemeteries of the same country. 

By the overflowing of the river Kistna, in India, 200 persons were 


drowned and thousands rendered homeless. The damage to property 
is immense. 
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—The growth of the post-office business of the United States has 
been wonderful. At the close of the Revolutionary War there were 
only seventy-five post offices in the United States. At the close of the 
War of 1812 there were 3,000. At the beginning of the Civil War 
there were 28,586, and five years afier its close, in 1870, there were 
28,492, or about 100 fewer, the only step backward during the history 
of the Post-Office Department. By 1880 the upward rise had started 
again in full force, and the number of post offices in the country 
reached 42000. There are now 60,000 post-offices in the United 
States, and the number is constantly being increased. 


—Since March last, it is stated, no more of the Russian Stundists 
have been exiled to the Caucasus, and it would appear that the heat 
of the persecution is abating. Several members of sects with more or 
less immoral tenets have been banished from Russia to the Transcau- 
casian provinces, but these must not be confounded with the Stundists. 
It is a proof, also, of the prevalence of better counsels in Russia that 
the petitions of several Stundists living in the Caucasus, to remove to 


other districts where they may purchase land, or engage in some active | 


employment, have been allowed. The Russian Baptists, who had in- 
tended to petition the Czar to grant them freedom of worship, have 
decided not to do so, as their leaders do not consider the present time 
propitious. 

—The imagination of man is not able to conceive any hell more 
foul than the drink-cursed slums of a densely-populated English town. 
You who are shielded by the purer surroundings of your quiet homes 
imagine that we are fanatical, and speak in terms of exaggeration. It 
is because you do not know what drunkenness is, and we do, because 
we have descended into hell.—Canon Wilberforce, 


—Only 906 persons in 1,000,000, according to a medical authority, 
die from old age, while 1,200 succumb to gout, 18.400 to measles, 
27,000 to apoplexy, 7,000 to erysipelas, 7,500 to consumption, 48 000 
to scarlet fever, 25,000 to whooping cough, 30,000 to typhoid and 
typhua and 7,000 to rheumatism. Tne averages vary according to 
locality, but these are considered pretty accurate as regards the popu- 
lation of the globe as a whole. 


—It is said by philologists that there are thirteen original European 
languages, the Greek, Latin, German, Slavonic. Welsh, Biscayan, 
Irish, Albanian, Tartarian, Illyrian, Jazygian, Chaucin, and Finnic. 

—A law has just been promulgated in Norway and Sweden by 
which a marriage cannot be legally effected without the production of 
a certificate attesting that both the bride and bridegroom bear the mark 
of a real and legitimate vaccination. 


—It is estimated that the total annual deposit of dew on the British 
Isles amounts to something like five inches, or about one-seventh of the 
total amount of moisture received from the atmosphere. This means 
22,161,337,355 tons of dew a year. 


— Mary French Field, eldest daughter of the late Eugene Field, 
is preparing herself to carry on the platform work of her father, and 
will make her début asa public reader early in the autumn Miss 
Field is twenty years of age, and is the eldest of the poet's five 
surviving children. 


—The argument—the only one which the anti suffragists appear to 
advance—that if the vote were given them many of the sex would 
not avail themselves of the privilege, is nonsensical. As well argue 
that the franchise be taken from all men because some men do not go 
to the polls.—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE extreme heat reported in last week's issue, abated somewhat on 
the 14thinstant. In the ten days preceding, being the 8thto the 13th 
inclusive, the range above the normal had been: 4th, 4 degrees; 5th, 
6; 6th, 10; 7th, 10; 8th, 114; gth, 11; 1oth, 8; rth, 12; 12th, 
12; 13th, 10; making a total excess for the period of 94 degrees. 
The highest recorded temperature at Philadelphia was 97.1 degrees at 
4 p. m., on the 11th; it was up to 97 on the 12th, at 4.30. 

Worp was received on the 14th instant from Vardo, Norway, that 
Dr. Nansen, the explorer, who left Norway, in the Eighth month, 
1893, to endeavor to reach the North Pole, had returned to Vardo, 
on a steamer, the Windward, which had brought him from Franz 
Josef Land. With one companion, he left his vessel, the Fram, and 
its crew, in the ice, on the 14th of Third month, 1895. His greatest 


| northward advance was 86 degrees, 14 minutes, a higher latitude than 


any other explorer has ever reached. 


THE steamer St. Paul, of the American Line, made her last trip 
from Southampton to New York in 6 days and 31 minutes. She 
reached Sandy Hook lightship on the 14th at 9.15 a. m., having left 
Southampton at 12.22 noon,on the 8th. This is the quickest trip 
ever made between these ports, and very fast time for the ocean 
voyage between England and this country. 

In regard to the Venezuelan situation, the Government leader in the 
English House of Commons, A. J. Balfour, stated, in the House, on the 
14th, that the Government had every expectation that the pending ne- 


gotiations with the United States would lead to an early and satisfac- 
tory result. 


THE non-observance in Cuba, by the Spanish commanders, of the 
agreement made by nations, Spain included, that hospitals, wounded 
men, surgeons, and nurses should be respected, has called out a protest 
signed by over one hundred American physicians, which will be sent 
to the General Council of the International Red Cross Society. Many 
cases of violation are alleged, but a specific case presented is that of a 
Cuban hospital which was recently captured by the Spanish troops 
near Matanzas. All the patients, with the Surgeons Izguirdo and 
Roig, were macheted [killed with the “ machete,” a heavy knife] by 
the Spanish soldiers, as officially reported by the authorities and printed 
in all the Havana papers. 


WHAT the newspaper reports call ‘‘the most important election in 
the history of the Chickasaw Nation,’’ (¢. ¢., the Chickasaw tribe of 
Indians, in Indian Territory), was held on the 12th instant. R. M. 
Harris, who is in favor of allotment, the disruption of tribal ties, and 
treating with the Diwes Committee, was elected Governor. The 
Legislature and Senate elected are in accord with Governor Harris. 


IT ts said to be understood in Canada that the new Premier, Wil- 
fred Laurier, has decided to settle the troublesome Manitoba school 
question by the a»pointment of a special commission to hear arguments 
t+ the mater There will be a representative of the Dominion and 
Manitoba Governments named, and these two will choose a third com- 
mission cs from the Bench. 


‘EW YoRK tis saten says of the recent heated term in that city 
that **t) aortaluy was greater than that of 1872 and 1892. During 
the hot sp-ll this year there were 1,710 deaths, 651 being from sun- 
stroke, Inthe hot term of 1892 there were 1,615 deaths, 231 being 
from suastroke, and in the hot term of 1872 the deaths were 1,591, of 
which 212 were fr m sunstroke,” 





ARMSTR McKEL 
a ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 
en ein building is 60x25x20. It will require 
ne" to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
FAHNESTOCK > 
axcuor ™™™ | at $1.25 per gal—$17.50; or, four 25-lb. kegs 
. - . 
ECKSTEIN cree } Se | of white lead, $6.00; five gals. pure linseed 
‘ . . . 
| oil, $2.50; four cans tinting colors, 80 cts. ; 
BRADLEY . ae . 
St | ¥% pt. Japan dryer, 15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 
NewYork. | 5 cts. Total, $9.50—a saving of $8.00 
‘in favor of 
UNION i 
SOUTHERN ) | | Pp it. d 
oui | Pure White Lea 
COLLIER 
MISSOURT | ni without considering its greater durability. Examine the 
RED SEAL } brand (see list). For colors use the NATIONAL LEAD Co.'s 
SOUTHERN } | Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble to make or 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. - match a shade. 
MORLEY i Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of tweive houses of different 
SALEM i i designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL upon application to those intending to paint. 
EENTU ee NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Por, Louisville. i Broadway, New York. 


(Current Events —Continued. ) 


Tue Turkish Government has definitely re- 
fused the demands of the Cretan Christians for 
any concessions beyond the Halepa Convention. 
Che result is that fighting has broken out again, 
and there is a general state of anarchy. 


CLARA BARTON has left Turkey for a stay in 
Europe, after receiving from the Sultan the 
order of the Chefakat, for her services in philan- 
thropy. She expects to return in the fall. The 
situation in Armenia remains unchanged. There 
is a renewal of the reports, on good authority, 
that the outrages have been committed with the 
sanction of the Turkish government. 


AN Omaha despatch says that as a result of 
severe rain and hail storms throughout Ne- 
braska and adjacent States, the thermometer fell 
40 degrees in forty-eight hours. 


THE Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
has been arranging its seventh round-the-world 
missionary tour. This time the messenger will 
be Miss Clara Parrish,and she will start soon 
for Japan, to take up the work left by the death 
of her predecessor, Miss Mary Allen West. 
The openings for temperance work in Japan are 
many, and the cordial reception given to mem- 
bers of the organization indicates the possibili- 
ties before Miss Parrish. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The pamphlet containing addresses of 
Isolated Friends may be obtained of Friends’ 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, by enclosing two two-cent stamps, 


*,* First-day, Eighth month 30, will be 
Friends’ Day at the Home for Aged Colored 
Persons, Belmont and Girard avenues, the 
Meeting for Worship being at 3 o'clock. 
Friends are invited. 

*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has appointed meetings as follows : 
EIGHTH MONTH: 

30. Pittstown. 
Duanesburg. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 


* 
xe 
*e 
. 


*,* An Indulged Meeting is held every First- 
day morning during the summer at the home of 
Thomas T. Hilliard, Cape May Point, N. J., 
at 10.30 o'clock. 

a THE DELICATE DECORATIONS , 

iored by cr ait pols. ER 
Don't risk "them, USE 
ELEC bh = 
The standard silver-polish, a ee 
amin aun aioe ch antes 
<< caieios Eat oom 5 
where. ese everywhere Sent 
The LE Ber tRO SILICON CO., 
: < 72 John St., New York. > . 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 
Benjamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 
‘ 
ss 
Gloves. 
We have been for- 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 
and pay the postage. 
ol ee eae -- pee eed 
ee aki Eat. Saban ope 

erally worn. 
STRAWBRIDGE 

& QLOTHIER, 

Philadelphia. 


Dry Goods. 


wm 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


SF, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 
for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
aa Orders by mail attended to promptly. 





WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 

TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


Mudge Patent Canner 


The Aquarille, pen all the year. 
Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Species Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


M.E. & H.M. HUMPTON. 


The The Pennhurst, Electric Elevator. 
ATLANTIC city, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; 
extensive k; choice table. Two hours from 
Philadelphia ; through cars. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES H. PRESTON. 





Silver Dean Cottage. 


Directly on Ly Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey 
ANNAH B. FLITCRAFT, Prop. 


Boarders Wanted. 


Fine location, home comforts, good reference. 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address x 91, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
+ Thirteenth 
Residence, m4 weranas street, Paindetghie, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


OABPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobb: Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff oo niladetphia Py street aw Race), 
hiladelphia, 


R. Semcon Sand SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. Wallace 


John Faber Miller, 27222, oraxm, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


in M and 
uaa ontgomery Philadelphia 


THE BRITISH FRIEND:' 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
— Britain and Ireland, ehiefly devoted to the 
— of Spiritual 1 Truth. 
"waite ~~. William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
nated yments direct. 
Price 68. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, poe free. Sub- 
seriptionsand advertisements invited 


The Quickest, Chea 
and Easiest Meth 

* Canning Fruits and Vee. 
etables. 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for omen may be suc- 


cessfully canned by this process, eithe: w 


th or without sugar, 


retaining form and flavor. Any person can successfully operate. 
Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., ee 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8S. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 








Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT | SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


72 Garden Street. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Be agen ue Capa. Tove ont BanxiNe Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposita. 
Exxcuror, ADMINISTRATOR, TR Trusts of every kind,—Recer GUARDIAN, = 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Entate mansted for sedbelecrasseniiieee chests te Meas 

aia 


Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller tod Jonethas K. Taylor. Wi M. Byrn. 
Bzecutive Commiltiee: Wm. H. George B. Baker, John L. 
Francis A Waite, Math © Fenton, Lewis &. Guedeett — 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
GIRARD SunPLus, $2:000,00 

LIFE INSURANCE Be R 
ANNUITY AND Bs 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


bso EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice Presiden 

A lutely Pure. WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. NDREWS HARRIG. Jn, denial, Treas. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. SoMctlor. 

Highest of all in leavening strength. MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report.| jOHN A. BROWN, JR WILLIAM H. JOHN C 


. SIMS, 
BENJAMIN W. SRIGHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOwEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
Royat Bakinc PowpEeR Company, JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 
106 Wall St., New York. po cccriedieecs i ac teincest es + 


PETERWRIGHT&SONS| PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT This Company furnishes ALL DusteaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDowMENT INsURANOB 
for Travelers issued available in all partsofthe world | &t actual Net Oost. It is Porgty Murua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILuIons and 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIMEINVEST- | ® SUBPLUs of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. - INOONTESTABLE. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY CO. BROWN. 
Interest allowed on deposits. crivsatiiianerereeitnigyeaaeeeiiciaia ainda ilemracinrnssilicanisandingtiapencertiiiinas Ueda 


Eastern Nebraska Investments,| THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Long or Short Time, NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


: This a y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., the Compan vis option afte after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
with perfect security. able comes -ann This company also receives deposits, — check. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to - DIRECTORS . 
without cost to investor. Coleapondence invited. Phillip C. Garrett,  N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, ir., John W. Biddle, 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, F Platte Co., Neb. David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
JosEPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
eel. Cashier. | Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


HOLDERS OF . 
SOLICITORS LOAN & TRUST CO. The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


msitthiiiiian tie Sealand Wk ean ieee Sinaia tae 409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Seattle can have their investments well cared for | {WSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
oS aaah eawemiaat i Gaps of oe ee TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


ling defaulted mortgages. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Cunpen 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; er ene: Actuary 


CALVIN PHILIPS, ABA 6. WING | Manager of insnrance Department JOSEPH ASHEBOOK ; Trust OSicer 
CALIFORNIA BUILDING, Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. A ALSOP. 
win oer MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, | Make Cows Pay. 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 
S. Robinson Coale 
- : CAPITAL (subscribed), Twenty cows and one 


No. 518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 250,000.00 | SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 
AND OTHERS. an, ise il ARATOR will make more 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real | butter than twenty-five cows 


RB vestment Securities. weds ca Meriqugoand Appeoved Collaters). Sassty and no separator. Sell five 


entered for A im tors and others. The Com- cows; the money will buy a 

a also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Carefully Selected rte.” Safe Deposit Boxes to sont from $2 and up-| - separator and you save cost 
etna | wards, per annum. of their keep, while the butter you make 


i President. 
Municipal Warrants | /0skrs 8. RHO: sells for two cents more per pound. Send 


I President. ; ; : 
Sch 1 Bond RO. MORRIS EARLY, See’y and Treas. for circulars. Please mention this 
ane ae nes. eae e.and Trust Officer. y P. M. SHARPLES, 
vL. ares Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pa., 
CHOICE OHIO MORTGAGES ON PROPERTIES Nicholas Brice, Thomas R. G iil, ' Omaha, Neb. Elgin, ml. 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY A. Graham Eliot, . Hinchman, | : 
y Spencer M. : 
——— Jobn — a Montgomery County Milk. 
Davis Elwood Becker CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Joneph Bho 


382 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Warren G. Griffith 





